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As Apotocy.—Our paper was delayed a day or 
two this month, by an accident happen‘ny to the ma- 
chinery connected with the power press on which it 
is printed. 





To Delinquents. 

There is a large amount of smal! sums due us from 
agents and post masters. They will greatly oblige us 
by remitting their balances without delay, so that we 
need not trouble them with a more particular call. 





The State Law=-County Societies. 

By a reference to the act to promote agriculture, aa 
published in another column of this paper, it will by 
seen, that where no society exists already, the Coun- 
ty Clerk is required to give four weeks’ notice of 
a public meeting for the purpose of forming one.— 


Notices bave been given accordingly ina number of | 


counties, and many societies wil! doubtless be organi- 
zed during the present month. We repeat our re- 
quest that the Secretaries will send us a list of their 
officers. 
Monroe County Society. 
The Annual Exhibition of this Society will be held 
at Rochester on the 15th and 16th days of October. 
The list of premiums, regulations, dec, will be pub- 
lished soon, in bandbill form, and circulated through- 


o against this insect. 


9¢| nated with it that the flies will not eat them. 





Ontario County. 
The Cattle Show and Fair of thie Society will be 
held at Canandaigua, on the 12th day of October. The 
list of premiums and regulations has been_ published 


and circulated. 
Genesee County. 


This Society will hold its Annual Fair at Alexan- 
der on the 13th and 14th days of October. The list 
of premiums, &c. has been circulated, and may be 
had of the Secretary, C. P. Turner, Esq., Batavia. 





Remedy for the Turnip Fly. 
The following simple mode of guarding against the 
depredations of the Turnip Fly, if not new, is certain- 
ly not generally known, and may be of great benefit to 
some o! our readers : 


Messrs. Enrrors—It is well known that the great en- 
emy of the Ruta Baga (and other turnip) crops ie the 
small flea or fly that destroys the plants almost as soon as 
they appear above ground ; and as this crop is becom- 
ing extensively cultivated, it is very important that 
some method be devised and made known for guarding 


I have long been in the practice of raising Ruta Ba- 
gas, and for the past five years have not failed of ob- 
taining agoodcrop. My mode is simply to soak the 
seed 24 or 48 hours in Tanner’s Oil, and then roll it 
in Plaster to facilitate the sowing. A very emall quan- 
tity of oil ie sufficient, as it is only necessary to moist- 
en the seed thoronghly, and allow it time to penetrate. 
The offensive odor of the oil is imparted to the seed, 
and the first leaves of the young plant are so impreg- 
I have 
frequently tried the experiment of sowing a small quan- 
tity of seed without any preparation, and have almost 
invariably found those plants nearly or quite destroy- 
ed, while those fiom the prepared seed escaped unin- 
jured, 

To the incredu!ous I would say, the trouble is 
but little, the expense nothing—therefore, try the ex- 
periment. 

The oil does not seem in the least to injure the vi- 
tality of the seed. I have known it to vegetate well 
after soaking ten days inthe oil ; but I think two days 
is sufficient, and prefer it to a longer period. 

L. B. PARSONS. 

Perry, N. Y. May 26, 1841. 





Hints for the Month. 

Among the most important operations this month, is 
the sowing of ruta baga eeed. Farm rs who want an 
excellent and cheap feed for their horses and store cat- 
tle, and especially those who have been sadly pinched 
thie apring for hay, &c. must not omit the proper 
season. 
But, one thing must be remembered—that ill suc- 
cess is nenrly always to be attributed to bad manage- 
ment—nnd not to the nature of the crop itself. Where 
the soil has been well enriched by previous manuring; 
is not too wet; has been well mellowed by frequent 
ploughings and harrowings; the seed planted as early 





eut the county. 


the surface from the stiffness of the soil may incline 
to be cloddy, to prevent the flY—and where the weeds 
have been completely destroyed at the outset, and kept 
out of the field,—failures have been extremly rare, 
Planting in drills, ridging, or sowing broadcast, are of 
secondary consideration, though drilling is to be pre- 
ferred where practicable; and ridging is useful on 
shallow soils, or those inclining to too much moisture. 
Of different operations already commenced and in 
progress, the following must be closely attended to :—= 
Keep your beet and carrrot oreps perfectly free from 
weeds, especially when they are young. 

Thin them out at proper distances in the 1ow. 

Give corn fields early and frequent cultivation. 

And remember that five or siz early dreesings, to corn, 
orany other crop, are quite as cheap as one tedious 
and laborious one, after the weeds are a foot high and 
as thick us grass on a meadow;— 

And benefit the crop incomparably more. 

And in all work with hoes, remember that a touch 
on the grindstone,.at least once a day, is strict econo. 
my, aad great comfort to the laborer. 

Canada thistles must be mowed before seeding to 
prevent spreading;—and to destroy them, keep them 
constantly below ground by ploughing or otherwise, 
and they will soon be smothered and destroyed. 

All other troublesome weeds should be watched, 
and destroyed. 

Keep in mind the importance of frequently stirring 
the soil about cultivated crops—and let all young and 
newly transplanted fruit trecs be well hoed about, and 
kept clear of all grass and weeds. e 





The Weather of May 
Has been no less remarkable than in the preceding 
months. The temperature of the firet half wae 44,98, 
ot the second half 63,04. Of May 1840, was 50,62, 
64,87. 
The first half continued to be coo), vegetation made 
very slow progress, some trees and plar.te shot forth 
their flowers and their leaves. From Thursday the 
20th, when the warm weather began to appear with 
some power, vegetation put forth with astonishing ra- 
pidity, plums, cherries, apples and quinces followed 
in rapid succession, indeed some apple flowers appear- 
ed with the late peach bloesoms. The came plum trees 
which last year blossomed fully on April 26th, were 
this year in full bloom May 2ist. Some cherries blos- 
eomed fully in the morning, began to drop their petals 
in the afternoon, and the next day showed clearly their 
fruit. The leavesand flower etaike of the Horse Ches- 
nut burst forth on the 21st, and in four or five daye the 
blesoms were tully formed. The rapidity with which 
the forests were covered with foliage, wae unparallel- 
ed in this region. The earth was covered as in aday, 
with its verdant carpet. It required constant attention 
to keep up with the profusion and variety of the flows 
ers. In ten days more the senson will be nearly as 
forward as usual. Tbe mean temperature of the 
month was 45,30, and of 1840 was 57,97. The Bar- 
ometer has stood almost at the same point, 29,59, fo r 
the lavt half of the month. C. DEWEY. 
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THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 


VoL. 2. 








Pear Trees. 

We find pear trees in less demand than almost any 
other article in the nursery. Why should this be so ? 
The pear is one of ovr most delicious fruits; though 
from the scarcity of trees in the country, it is not im- 
probable that many cultivators have never tasted the 
better kinds. 

As an excuse for neglecting the pear tree however, 
we have often heard it said, ‘‘ they are so long before 
they begin to bear.’’ Now this is the very reason why 
they should be planted without delay—why no time 
should be lost. 

The remark however, isonly true in part. Some pear | 
trees indeed, like the Bergamot, require much tiie to 
get ready; but others, like the Julienne, appear to 
come into bearing as soon as the apple tree; and this | 











trait of character is certainly of no less importance | 
than the color or the size of the fruit, which pomolo- 
gists are always so careful to mention. If the time 
required by each kind to come into bearing, was gene- 
rally known, purchasers of young trees could be much 
better accommodated. Delicious sorts would in all ca- 
ses be wanted, but we could well afford to wait seve- 
ral years for the Summer Rose, the Rousselette de 
Rheims, or the Belle et Bonne, to grow large and get 
ready, when Williams’ Bon Chretien, the Summer 
Frankreal, or the Bloodgood, were bearing in the 
mean time. Of 81 sorts noticed by Manning in his | 
6¢ Book of Fruits,” 17 are mentioned that ** come ear. | 
ly into bearing,’’ though several belonging to this | 
class, he has not marked; and at this time we have in 

the nursery, many trees of the Julienne, not more than | 
six or seven feet high, in full flower. Grafts of this 
variety, of the Cushing, of the Johonnot, &c. set up 
on old stocks, bore in two years. 

The pear is one of our hardiest fruit trees; and so 
far as our observations have extended, it is neither | 
subject to the attacks of the caterpillar, nor the borer. | 
Some perish however, with the fire-blight; but it| 
should not be allowed. The owner has as much right | 
to complain of bad luck when he stands by while his 
cattle are destroying his young trees, as he has when | 
he stands idle, without reaching forth a hand, while | 
Scolytus pyri deatroys his old trees. Possibly howev- | 
er, there are two kinds of fire-blight; but be this as it| 
may, many of our trees have stood more than twenty | 
years, without any losses of consequence, though the | 
fire-blight has been several times amongst them,—ow- | 
ing entirely as we believe, to this circuinstance: we | 
have cut off the dying limb, and burnt it without | 
delay. t 








Ripening of Pears. 

After selecting the article on this subject from the 
Gardener’s Chronicle, which appeared in our last | 
number, we brought two kinds of pears from the cel- 
lar, where they had remained all winter as hard as 
when they were taken from the tree, and placed them 
ina warm room. In about ten days, one sort which | 
had been as green as grass, changed to a golden yel- 
low, and became melting and delicious. An accident 
has prevented us from giving the name. The other 
sort also softened soon after, and was conside:ed [ine; 
but it is clearly a misnomer. 

In winters past we have had several kinds of pears 
in the cellar, that either rotted or were thrown to the | 
pigs in the spring, which we are now satisfied would 
have ripened in a warm room. t 











For the New Genesee Farmer. 
* Grubs in Cattle.” 
Messrs. Enrrors—Perhaps yourcorrespondent, Mr. 
Miller of Ohio, will find a satisfactory answer to his 
inquiries on the above subject, in the remarks on ‘‘Bots 


; tle. 


of the goad fly or gad-fly, so often seen on the backs 
of cattle in summer, the scientific name of which is 
Ocstrus bovis, or the Ox-stinger. ‘The eggs are depo- 
sited in the ekin, and the larve produce considerable 
sweilings on the backs and sides of cattle. They ir. 
ritate the flesh, and become a disease, often painful, 
weakening, and emaciating to the animal. There is 
not any preventive of their depredations, or any remedy 
for their action, which has fallen under my eye. Their 
effects are much more powerful upon poorer end-weak- 
er cattle, and perhaps their eggs are laid with grea‘er 
ease in such animals, or that they may meet with less 
resistance from weaker cattle. Ifsuch is the fact, the 
farmer will find the grand prerentire in the good 
strength and power of the animal, and the dest remedy 
in the good keeping and consequent vigor of his cat- 
Let him not winter any inferior animals, either 


| of cattle or sheep, as both these seem more subject to 


suffering from the larve peculiar to them. 


Rochester, May, 1841. C. DEWEY. 





From the New England Farmer. 

How can Farming be made Protitablet-= 

Subsoil Ploughing. 

Leiter of E. Phinney, Esq. to A. Huntington, Esq , pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety, IS40. 

A. Hustixetrox, Esa.—Dear Sir—The question is 
often asked, How can farming be made protitable ? 
I answer, by liberal manuring, deep and thorough 
ploughing, and clean culture. I will venture to at- 





| firm, without fear of contradiction, that no instance 


can be cited, where a farmer who has manured his 
grounds highly, made a judicious use of the plough, 
and cultivated with care, has failed to receive an am- 
ple remuneration for the amount invested—nay more, 
that has not received a greater advance upon his out- 
lay than the average profit derived from any other 
business. One great difficu'ty ie, that most tarmers 
seem not to be aware of the fuct, that the greater the 
outlay, to areaconable extent, when skilfully applied, 
the greater will be the profit; they therefore manure 
sparingly, plough shailow, and the consequence is, 
get poorly paid tor their labor. This has raised a pre- 
judice and given a disrelish to the business of farming, 
especially among those who are in the habit and are 
desirous of realizing something more from their occu- 
pation than a naked return of the amount expended 

Tie farmer who is 89 sparing of his manure thithe 
can gct but thirty bushels of corn fiom an acre, gets 
barely enough to pay him for the expense of cultiva- 
tion; and in addition to this, by the ordinary method 
of ploughing, his field, at each successive rotation, is 
deteriorating, bis crops becoming less, and in a few 
years he finds he must abandon his exhausted and 
worn out fielde, to seek a subsistence for himself and 
family in some other business, or in some other region, 
where the hand of man has been Icss wasteful of the 
bounties of nature. 

Instead then of his scanty manuring of ten cart load: 
to the acre, which will give him but thirty bushels of 
corn, let bim apply thirsty loads. This additional 
twenty loads, at the usual price of manure in this part 
cf the country, wil! cost him thirty dollars. But he 
now, instead of thirty bushels of corn, gets sixty bush- 
els, and the increased quantity of stover will moze 
than pay for the excess of labor requi:ed in cultiva 
ting and harvesting the large crop over that of the 
smallone. He has then added thirty bushels of corn 
to his crop by means of twenty loads of manure, which 
at the usual price of one dollar per bushel, pays him 
in the first crop for his extra outlay. His acre of land 
is laid to grass after taking off the corn, and the effect 
of his twenty loads of additional manuring, will be to 
give him, at the lowest estimate, three additional tons 
of hay in the three first years of mowing it, worih 
iifteen doijlars a ton standing in the field. Now look 
at the recult. Hia thirty dollars expended tor extra 
manuring was paid for in the first year’s crop, and at 


{the end of three years more he will have received 


forty-five doliars profit on bis outlay of thirty dollars: 
and in addition to this, his land is improved, and in 
much better condition for a second rotation. There 
is no delusion in this. It isa practicel :esult, of the 


reality of which any farmer may satisfy himself, who | 
will take the trouble to try the experiment. 


From no item of outlays can the farmer derive so 


farmers. It is not uncommon among some of the 
farmers in that town, to put on their grounds one hun. 
1 dred dollars’ worth of manure to the acre, and in more 
| instances than one, the gross sales of produce from 
| ten acres under the plough, have amounted to five 
thousand dollers in one senson. This is the result of 
| high manuring and judicious cultivation of a goj] 
| too Which is exceedingly poor and sandy. 

The subject of subsoil ploughing is one upon which 
| there has been little said, and lees done, in this part of 
| the country. Inallour grounds, except those which 
are very loose and sandy, there is no doubt that great 
| benefit would be derived from the use of the subsoil 
| plough. In England, the effcet of subsoil ploughing 
in increasing their crops, as stated by come egriculiu. 
; ral writers, would gecm almost incredible. By this 
means, the crops in that country have been doubled, 
| and in many instances trebled. The expense howev. 
| er, is stated to be very great—so gicat, as to be beyond 
}the means of most of ovr farmers. In one case the 
| expense of subsoil ploughing on a farm of over five 
hundred acres, was cstimated by the owner to cost the 
| enormous sun of thirteen hundred pounds sterling, 
| This calculation took into consideration the uce of the 
| heavy Deaston plough, which always required four, 
aw in some still clays, six horses to work it. Iam 


aware that an implement might be constructed, which 
though it might not do the business quite so well, 
could, nevertheless, be made highly benefic:al in the 
hands of our farmers, and obiained ata far lees cost, 
| 1 am informed that Mr. Bosson, of the Yankee Farm. 
| er, has, with a higuly praise-worthy zeal in the inter- 
lest of agriculture, imported from England a subsoil 
plough, which may be worked with u less powerful 
team tan the one commonly in use in that couniy. 
In a climate like our own, which at that season of 
| the year when our crops, particularly our root crops, 
moet need the benefit of moisture that may be derived 
|from deep ploughing, and are most likely to eufler 
from drought, the uee of the subsoil plough wonld be 
} attended with unquestionable benefit. On a field of 
| my own, which had been set to an orchard, and there- 
| fore kept under the plough for some years, in altemp- 
| ting to underdrain a part of it that wes usually flooded 
| by water in the spring of the year, 1 noticed what the 
| English call the ‘* upper crust.’’ This lay some inch- 
les below the surface, at the depth to which the land 
| had been usually ploughed, formed by the treading of 
}the oxen and the movements of the plough over it. 
| This 1 found to be so hard as to be apparcnt'y as im- 
|penetrable by the rectsas a picce of marble, and dia- 
| covered to me at once the cause of the failure, ina 
| ereat measure, of my crop of potatoes the year befvre. 
' Having discovered what J supposed to be the cause of 
the failure, I set about devising meacures to remedy it. 
I have never seen a subsoil plough, there never hay- 
| ing been one seen or made in this part of the country. 
|! consulted my ingenious friends, Messrs. Prony & 
| Mears, and, at my request, they made an instrument 
lot very cheap mid simple construction, consisting of a 
| wooden beam, ebuut three inches squere, and three 
| feetlong, with three tines or teeth of the common cul- 
tivator, p!aced in a direct line in the beam, extending 
|about eight inches below the beam; to this handles 
! were attachcd similar to the kancl sofa plovgh. On 
| ying this by running alter the drill plough, I found, 
}in my hard stony eubsoil, it was quite inadequate to the 
| business, being too light and of meufficient strength. 
I then bad one conetructed of similar plan, but much 
| heavier end stronger. The beam five feet long, eix 
}inches equare, of white ouk, well ironed, with three 
| tines in nealy a right line, made of the best Swedes 
iron, one and a half inches square, extending twelve 
| inches below the beam, with a spur at the foot, eeme 
| less than that of the tine ot the cultivator, with strong 
handles and an iron beam extending frem cach handle 
| to the centre of the team, by which the balance is ea- 
| sily preserved. This implement, drawn by iwo yoke 
| of oxen, followed the drill plough in getting in carrets, 
j}ard performed the work bettcr than | hed anticipated. 
| The ** upper crust”? gave way, the res.stance made by 
| the hard gravelly bottom and smaller stones was rcadie 
ily overcome. The earth was loosened in moet places 
twelve or fourteen inches from the surface, and though 
not so thoroughly pulverized as it probably would 
' have been by a perfect eubsoil plough, yet, in my very 
| hard, stony subsoil, Lam inclined to believe, that for 
'gimple drill husbandry, this will be found to bea valu 
inble substitute for the English subsoil plough. And 
considering the small price of the implement, and the 
greater ease with which it is worked, the friction be- 
ing much lessened by dispensing with the sole, i 
par 
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ample and so certain a proiit, as from his expenditues 
for manure toa certain extent. This has been most 


ome to use this until [ can find a better. 
strikingly verified by some of our West Cambridge 


of my crop of carrots was sowed upon the same land 


and Horse Bees,”’ inthe last two numbers of the Far- 
| appropriated for that erop last year; no more manure 


mer, Jt is well known that these g7 ubs are the larve 
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was applied than in the previous year, and notwith- 
standing the severe drought which greatly injured 
most of our root crops, my crop on this piece of jand 
was nearly double to that of last ycar. There is no 
known cause to which I can attribute this great in- 
crease of the produce, but the use of my new con- 
structed substitute for asubs il plough. Tie soil was 
stirred to the depth of fourteen inches; by this means 
the rvote of the carrots were enabled to strike deep, 
and thereby net only find more nourishment, but to 
overcome, in a great measure, the effects of a very 
pinching drought. With great reepect, 
Your ob’t serv’t. 


Lexington, Mass. E. PHINNEY. 





From Western Farmer. 
American Society of Acricuiture. 
An Address to the farmers of the United Siates ; to ev- 
ry Jricnd of agricultural improvement; to every 
citizen Of the United Statcs who desires to see cleva- 
ted the character and standing of the cultivators of 

American soil. 

Most respected and most respectable friends and 
brothers, give me your attention for a few flecting mo- 
ments; your humble brother, who now addresses you, 
published 2 euggestion about three years ago, for the 
purpose of arousing your attention to the subject of 
forining a National Agricultural Society; that sugges- 
tion was then responded to with a hearty good will 
throughout the country. But action upon the subject 
has been overwhelmed by the political whirlwind that 
has swept over our country. In the first lull of the 
succeeding calm, the proposition to form such a socie- 
ty has been renewed, and with one exception, has met 
with a cheering ‘God speed the project.’”’ None 
doubt the utility of the proposed society, yet doubtless 
there are many who would like to see the object, end 
and aim of the society more fully explained. To such 
[ now offer some of my views, and in doing 9, invite 
you all to give yours; for this is one object of a Nation 
al Society to interchange our views. 

Many warm friends of the measure, who are anx- 
ious to see the society in operation, cannot see how it 
isto be organized. They sry, ‘* No doubt if once or- 
ganized, it would daily increase in strength and use- 
fulness; but it is like a great complicated piece of ma- 
chinery, of great use and value when once in motion, 
but very difficult to start.’’ Now, to me there is no 
difficulty in the way. All that is wanted is a few ac- 
tive engineers to put the machine in motion. Imme- 
dinte and decided action of a few of the active friends 
of azricultural improvement, who must assume the 
responsibility to act as engineers as well as pioneers 
for the whole Union; and having once given the socie- 
ty anex sience, it will flourish and increase in strength 
jus: as our political Union has done. 

The following plan of organizing the society is sug- 
gested to your consideration : 

Let as many of che friends of the project as can be 
induced to d» so, meet at the city of Washington, on 
some day of the autumn of I841, (the particular day to 
be hereafter fixed.) and there form a constitution for 
the society. and elect officers, to wit: a president, a 
vice president for each state, a recording secretary for 
each state, county, city and principal town in the Uni- 
ted States, a treasurer, and probably a pubiisher of a 
national paper, to be called the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agriculture. 

The first officere will hold their offices until the next 
annual meeting, which should be held at the eapital of 
that state which had furnished the greatest number of 
members at the time when the president of the society 
should issue his proclamation to convene the second 
mecting. 

Tac place of each annual mecting should be fixed at 
the preceding one, in s9me state other than the one 
where it was then held, so as to give the members in 
each state an easier opportunity of attending. 

Asin the formation of all such associations it ‘s ne- 
cesairy to have some cash funds, are you willing to 
donace **a mite’’ to accomplish this great national 
object ? 

If so, an opportunity will herenfter be offered you 
to do so. Upon some of you [ hope to make a person- 
al call for that purpose, should it be thoug'it advisable, 
after due reflection, to proceed in the organization; 
therefore, I pray you to give this subject your serious 
consideration. 

If you should aid in the formation of this society, 
will not your children * rise up and bless you?”” For 
one of the first objects of the National Agricultural 
Society should be to connect with it a ** National Ag- 
ricultural School.” 

Not such a ‘* National School’’ as the only one we 
now have, which bas, with too much truth, been eal- 


led ‘*a nursery of aristocracy’’—where the humble 
son of a farmer is rarely admitted, and if admitted, 
what is he taught? Not how to cultivate his mother 
earth, and make her sons glad; not how to increase 
life, but the art of destruction, the trade of blood! ! 
Such is now your only national school. 

Such will not be the only one, in a few short years, 
if you will lend your energies to form a National So- 
ciety, whoce motto will be, ** to elevate the character 
and standing of the cultivators of the American eoil.’’ 
For when once organized, you will show a united 
forec of many thousands, whose voice will be heard in 
the halls of Congress demanding our birthright. Be 
assured we shall be heard. ‘* Letall our energies be 
concentrated, and we can do any thing in the power of 
man; but divided and scattered as we are, We spend 
our forces, as it were, drop by drop; wherens, union 
would make us mightier than a torrent.” We can, 
shall we say we wiit form sucha torrent as will over- 
whelm our political rulers, unless they will do justice 
to the agricultural class of the community. 

As soon as the National Agricultural Society is form- 
ed let us ask Congress to appropriate the ** Smytheo- 
nian fund’’ of half a million of dollars to establish a 
National School. If we unite as we should do, our 
**torrent’’ will be too strong for time-serving politi- 
cians to resist. 

1 iook upon the National Agricultural School as the 
greatest blessing to flow from the National Socicty. 

But the Journal of the Society will also prove of 
immense advantage. It will embody a vast ainount of 
matter, useful and interesting to every cultivator in 
the Union. The most carefully prepared tables of the 
productions of the earth, from every section of the 
Union will be kept constantly before the reader, total- 
ly different from those-vehicles of deception, and often 
fraud upon the farmer, called * prices current.” It is 
by the quantity produced, end the probable demand 
therefore, that we can understand whether it is for our 
est interto sell our crops now, or store them up. At 
every meeting there weuld be numbers from every 
state in the Union, as ready to impart as to reccive in- 
ormation. 

** All the inducements of the business of a Nation- 
al Society, a National Fair, and a National School,”’ 
and the honor of being a member of such a society, 
wouid be enough, I think, to make us all feel that it 
would be a greater honor to be elected a state delegate 
to one of the annual meetings of the National Society 
than to be elected a member of Congress. 

It cannot be expected in this short address, that I 
should point out all the good that would flow from the 
action of the proposed society. But if we are convin- 
ced that the effect would conduce to the interest and 
happiness of the great mazs of American agricultu- 
rists of the Union, let us act, and with spirit too. 

And now my friends, one and ail, do you approve 
of the planof organization? Speak out boldly if you 
do not. And if you do not object, the lea:ing friends 
of the measure will fix upon a day for the first meet- 
ing, and proceed in the manner proposed. 

There has been an argument raised against organizing 
such a society at present, ** because the public mind 
has not been sufficiently instructed, and does not suf- 
ficiently appreciate the advantages of such an associa- 
tion to render it successful.” 

Now it is on this very accou t that the friends of 


ed, that the operations thereof may wake up an excite- 
ment throughout our ** wide scattered population,”’ 
that shall be the moving cause of changing the *‘ con- 
dition of the country.” 

It is also argued that the failure of several state and 
county societies is proof that a national one must fail 
also. 

Let me ask if this is a valid argument? This short 
quotation, in my mind, is sufficient to knock the 
whole force of the argument into nonentity: ** Divi- 
ded and scattered as we are, we spend our force as it 
were, drop by drop; whereas union would make us 
mightier than a torrent.”’ 

The object of all state and county societies has been 
of a local nature. Their existence has been known 
only in their own locality, and they have been too 
weak in numbers to command legislative aid. Who 
ean tell what would have been the effects if all the 
members of all the local sccieties in the Union had 
been attached to one National Society ? If all the ex- 
ertion of all these societies, collectively and individu- 
ally, had been concentrated upon one object, would it 
not have formed a ‘torrent’ as mighty, comparative- 
ly speaking, as the thundering Niagara? If the na- 
tin, instead of individuals, had received all the light 
of the intelligent minds that have been devoted to these 
Iecal societies, would it now be said ‘‘ that the public 





the proposed National Society wish to sce it establish- | 
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mind was not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the 
advantages to be derived from a National Society ?” 
If all the money that has been devoted ‘‘ drop by drop”’ 
upon ‘* model farms’’ and local schools had been con. 
centrated, should we not now have an institution wor- 
thy the great country we inhabit ? 

If our population is scattered ; if “long distances 
intervene between the most efficient friends of agricul- 
tural improvement,’’ so much the more need of form. 
ing such a society as shall draw them together in ** one 
strong bond of brotherbood.”’ 

Is ita fact ‘* that the time has not yet arrived when 
such an association can be organized with a reasona- 
ble certainty of success ?’’ If such ia the fact, I am 
disappointed in the energy and character of my coun- 
trymen. 

Once more I call upon you to answer me this ques- 
tion; am I so disappointed in your character ? 

Do not refuse your countenance to the measure be- 
cause it does not originate in high places. For ** if 
ever we are to havea National Society of Agriculture, 
it must be got up by the farmers themselves;"’ and ag 
one of that class 1 now address you. 

Ifthe present attempt at organization fail, the matter 
may be considered as decided for the present genera- 
tion. 

The only question then is, shall the matter sleep un- 
til you and I are past waking ? 

I am a devoted friend to present organization of a 
National Society of Agriculture, and a National School, 
that will elevate the character and standing of the cul- 
tivators of the American soil, 

And your friend and brother, 
SOLON ROBINSON, 
Lake C. H., Ta., April 1, 1841. 





For the New Genesee Farmer, 
Letter from Wisconsin. 

Messrs. Epvrrons—Among the interesting articles 
in your paper, none are esteemed more highly, or 
looked for with more solicitude by me, than those re- 
lating to the flower garden and to horticultural pro- 
ducts, by your valuable assistant, D. T. He is al- 
ways entertaining and useful; and I should like to 
take a peep over his garden fence in a month or two, 
although our prairics and woodlands can boast of their 
peerless beauties in the way of flowers, not to be ex- 
ceeded by those cultivated in eastern gardens. I am 
not a ecientific botanist, but can appreciate well the 
beauties of Flora. Here many plants grow wild, that 
are nurtured and esteemed among the florists of the 
east. I shall make # collection of the most of them 
and place them in my front garden, and will some fu- 
ture day, do myse!f the pleasure of sending some of 
the seeds, &c, to you. 

By the way, I see you sre making a collection of 
grasses. I think you could find quite a variety in this 
country; for. we have many varieties growing wild in 
our marshes and low lands, many of which make very 
good hay. Wehave also wild rice in abundance; #r 
you must know that this neighborhod was the resi- 
dence of the Menonimee Indians, or wild rice eaters, 
as they were called by the French, and a few of whom 
still linger round their ancient homes, 

I wish to inquire what is best to apply to cure a loss 
of the eye in neat cattle. Ihave a favorite half blood 
Durham cow, which last summer had the misfortune 
to lose her lefi eye, the sight havingallrun out. Now 
I wish to know what to apply to heal over the wound, 
Will you inform me ? E. B. QUINER. 

Milwaukee, W. T., 

Large Liogs. 

Mr. George Baker, of Edgmont, Delaware coun- 
ty, Pa., slaughtered, on the 10th of March last, a hog 
which weighed, when dressed, 879 lbs.! 

Another. 

Mr. Philip S. Bichop, of Edgmont, Delaware coun- 
ty, Pa., also slaughtered, on the 30th of March, a hog 
which weighed, when dressed, 967 Ibs.! Those two 
hogs were about 2} years old, and of common stock; 
both of one litter. The litter consisted of twenty- 
three, We challenge the Berkshires to beat this. 
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The Flowers of Spring. 


Some travelers have spoken of the punctuality of 


the seasons in both high and low latitudes, as if the 
lines there were stretched tight; though we know the 
oscillation in more temperate climates, ie very great. 

Thus Dr. Clarke says the snow in Russia went off on 

the day that had been foretold; and Bruce observed a 
tree in Abyssinia to bloom on the same day for several 
years. In this country however, ia 1834, the flowers 
of the Japan Quince were *‘ nearly ready to expand’’ 
on the first of the fourth month; but in 1841, on the 
twentieth of the fifth month. 

The difference however, is not so great with the 
‘Wpricot. In 1834, it bloomed on the thirteenth of the 
fourth month—in 1841, on the 10th of the fifth month, 
showing a difference of only twenty-seven days. 

The peach tree blossoms later than the apricot. In 
1834, the difference was three days; in 1835, six days; 
in 1841, ten days. But thia delay is easily explained: 
Cold winds from the north, continued several days, 
and vegetation was nearly at a stand, 

We will now notice flowers that appear earlier in 
the season. 

Erythronium dens-canis trom England is a beauti- 
ful little plant. One variety has white flowers, others 
of a reddish purple. It is earlier than our native spe- 
cies, and increases more slowly. 

Of Corydalis, we think the American species are 
ratuer more delicate than those from Siberia. All do 
best in a shady soil abounding with vegetable earth, 
particularly C. formosa, and C. nobilis; but C. cava, 
C. cucullaria, and C. canadensis, are very pretty in 
the open border. C. solida with us, has not brought 
its flowers to maturity. 

The Crown Imperial is ‘‘a thing to wonder at;” 
but it is splendid as well as curious. Some other spe- 
cies of the same genus ( Fritillaria ) are also interest- 
ing. Ofthese, F. pyrenaica, and F. meleagris, with 
brownish variegated flowers, are the finest that we have 
geen. F. persica bas very little beauty. 

Some species of Narcissus are too tender for this 
climate; but others are very hardy. The Trumpet 
Major in two varieties, is remarkable for its earliness 
and the great size of its nectary. The single Daffo- 
dil ia showy, though less so than its double varieties 
known under the name of Phenix. N. biflorus of a 
yellowish white, isinteresting. N. argustifolius, and 
N. poeticus with white petals and shallow nectaries 
tipped with crimson, are very fine; and tkough near- 
ly allied are sufficiently distinct for bothsthe betanist 
and the floriet. 

The Jonquils are sometimes arranged asa separate 
group, though belonging to the same genus. These 
are, the great jonquil (.N. calathinus) aud the com- 
mon or fragrant jonquil (N. jonguilla.) The latter 
has a variety with double flowers. 

Tae Hyacinth ia a most desirable plant for its beau- 
ty and its fragrance. Its varieties spread into almost 
every color, though in neither red nor yellow, are the 
marking intense. Loudon quotes Miller as saying 
that in his time the Haarlem florist had 2000 varieties; 
and he adds, that though the passion for this flower 
had greatly declined, they have still upwards of half 
that number, , 

Tae grape hyacinth and nutmeg hyacinth, both re- 
markeble for their fragrance, are now placed in the 
genus Museari. The former has small flowers of a 
rich blue-purple. 


The common Tulip is called ‘‘ the king of florists’ 
fiowers;”’ and certainly ranks among the most splen- 
did. Red, yellow, whi-c, are almost endlessly com- 
pounded; while biue, purple, violet, are eschewed. 
Loudon says alate London catalogue contains more 


than 640 vericties of this flower. 


Another species ( Tulipa turcica ?) has bright yel- 
low flowers, increases from seed, and makes a fine 
display in the border. {t is sufficiently distinct from 


the common tulip to excite attention. 
The Jris is a genus that long continues to decorate 


the garden. Soon after /. persica has faded, the pur- 
ple I. pumila, another with light yellow flowers, and 
a third (J. cristata, )—come into bloom. The last is 
the most of a dwarf, but nearly covers the ground as 
it spreads, and is remarkable for the delicacy of its 
tints—a light blue finely variegated with purple, white, 
and yellow. 

The trailing species of the Phloz, also exhibits mas- 
ses of bloom; and few spots on earth are finer than 
those covered by P. subulata and P. setacea. P. ni- 
valis appears to be a variety of the latter; and a bank 
of enow may give some idea of the multitude and 
whiteness of its blossoms. It requires some protec- 
tion in winter. 

Pulmonaria virginica, a native plant from the allu- 
vial soil of our rivers, eighteen inches high, has large 
delicate leaves and fine blue flowers suspended from 
the top of thestem. A white variety is rare, though 
we have seen it un islands in the Schuylkill, and on 
the banks of the Tonnewania. 

Magnolia abovato, a shrub from China, blooms 
when only two or three feethigh. It is almost hardy, 
and quite so in mild winters. The flowers are large, 
purple on the outside and white within. It is mag- 
nificent. t 





Wheat turning to Chess, 

We had hoped to have kept clear of this controver- 
sy—we hope sv still. Several communications have 
been received, favoring transmutation, but as they ap- 
pear to us not only wholly inconclusive, but as not af- 
fecting in the least degree the immutability of the law 
of nature that plants or animals of one genus never 
change to another, we beg leave to decline their publi- 
cation, as well as all others which do not amount to a 
demonstration of such change. In the mean time, 
we may state two tacts, capable of the clearest proof, 
which may be furnished if neceseary, either of which 
we consider a demonstration that wheat does not turn 
to chess. 

1. No plant, nor animal, has ever been known, to 
change from one genus to another, as a swan to an ea- 
gle, a hen toa humming bird, an elm toa hemlock, 
ora Triticum toa Bromus; and to admit such changes 
would be to throw the beautiful order of Creation into 
inextricable confusion. 7 

2. There are farms, and regions of country, where 
chess has been carefully excluded or eradicated, where 
it does not return, and which it would of course do, if 
a change occurred. 

To thoee who may be puzzled to explain the fre- 
quent appearance of chess where wheat has been inju- 
red or destroyed, except by the conciusion that such 
injured wheat is transformed to chess, we will merely 
instance a few, out of many facts, to assist them. 1. 
Chess, like the seeds of any other weeda, will remain 
for years, without growing, in the soil. 2. It bas 
been seen, when overshadowed by wheat or grass, 
with a single grain growing on a stem two inches high, 
ripening and perpetuating its species on the soil, 
wholly unobserved by a common eye; and when the 
wheat has been destroyed, it has been seen to shoot up 
from a single seed, four feet high, and bear thousands 
of seeds. 3. Seeds of chess, generally escape the 
teeth of animals, and are scattered with their manure 
wherever they may pass; and birds may scatter it pro- 
fusely in the same way, unobserved. 4. Chess, from 
its insignificant appearance, frequently esenpes the eye 
of the farmer, and is sown by him over his fields, when 
it might be detected by careful examination, as by 





spreading it on a table or floor. 6. When allowed a 





fair chance, it multiplies with far greater rapidity than 
wheat, and hence the constant tendency it has to the 
ascendancy. 

And those, who like our correspondent ‘* R.”” have 
scen, or heard of, head- of chess growing out of wheat 
heads, or on wheat stalks, we would respectfully re. 
quest to forward them to this office, where they can 
beseen. It isa little singu'ar thatsuch great curiogj. 
ties are never preserved; or if they have been in some 
instances formerly, they have invariably on rigid ex. 
amination, proved impositions. IJf any of our correg. 
pondents, or any other person, will procure us such 9 
specimen, which shall be pronounced by an experien. 
ced examiner of plants, such as Prof. Dewey, as no 
hoax, he shall have one hundred dollars for his trouble, 
with our thanks. * 





Manufacture of Silk in State Prisons, 

It is well known that for several years past numer. 
ous memorials have been presented to the Legislature 
of this State complaining of the mechanical labor per- 
formed in the State Prison at Auburn. Gov. Seward 
has lately called the attention of the Legislatre to this 
subject, and recommended that the present system be 
gradually abolished, and the culture and manutacture 
of silk adopted in its stead. Experiments already tried 
have shown the practicability of the enterprise, and as 
it would entirely obviate the evils compluined of by 
the mechanics, it appears to us to be a very wive meas- 
ure. The only difficulty in the way of its immediate 
success is the want of materials, and this will doubt- 
less soon be obviaied. Mr. Polhemus, the Prison 
Agent, has iesued the following notice, which we 
cheerfully givea place in our columns: 





TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


State Prison, Auburn, N. Y. 
May 15th, 1841. 


The subscriber as agent of said Prieon, having 
commenced the manutacture of SEWING SILK, by 
convict labor, will pay three dollars per bushel for ail 
the Cocoons of a good quality that may be offered at 
this Prison, hereafter. Any communication upon 
this subject, addressed to the subscriber, (post paid, ) 
from any part of the United States, will receive imme- 
diate attention. 

Having become thoroughly satisfied of the fact, 
that the Morus Multicaulus Mulberry will endure the 
frost of winter in this latitude, without care or atten- 
tion, nearly, if not quite as well as the common Apple 
Tree, the subscriber has determined upon extending 
the business of manufacturing Silk at this prison, to 
any aniount that the procurement of the material will 
allow ; and hopes ultimately jo make it the principal 
einployment of the convicts here confined. Under 
this determination he will be prepared at all times to 
purchase for cash, at the above price, all the Cocoons 
of a good quality that may be offered from any part of 
the Unit d States. 

The immense amount of foreign Silks annually im. 
ported inte the U. S. demonstrates the policy, if not 
the necessity of a combined effort on the part of the 
citizens of this country, generally, for the production 
of American Silk, which when properly f.bricated, it 
is believed far excels in quality that preduced in any 
otber part of the world ; hence every individual in the 
community, from motives of patriotism, as well as in- 
terest, should feel a deep solicitude for its cu.ture and 
success. 

It is believed that most farmers will, to a certain ex- 
tent, find it profitable, ao far at least, as the necessary 
labor in feeding the worms, etc., cau be performed by 
the juvenile members of their familiee . 

Tie tree may be planted by the fence side and in 
other unproductive portions of their grounds, to an 
extent sufficient, after a few year’s growth, to produce 
alarge amount of Siilk—nor is it necessary (as bas 
been supposed) to incur any expense in preparing 
buildings or fitting up apartmenis for the feeding of 
worms—a common barn, or out houget of any de- 
scription will answer all the purposes; barne in par- 
ticular may be used to great advantage during the ear- 
ly part of the season, previous to the ingathering of 
the crops. 

Being aware that very erroneous opinions are enter- 


tained by many in regard to the process of produging 
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Sho Cocoon, to obviate which, any person desirous of 


ed the same gratuitously on application to Mr. Joun 
Morrison, at this prison, who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business in all its parts, having for many 
years had the entire charge and superintendence ot 
an extensive silk manufactory in Europe. 
HENRY POLHEMUS, Agent. 
P. S. Editors of Newspapers in this State who are 
friendly to a change in the mechanical branches now 
carried on in our Srate Prisons, are requested to give 
the above a gratuitous insertion. H_ P. Ag't. 


Galvanic Plant-Protector. 

lt appears bya late English paper, that a galvanic 
battery has been successfully employed to guard the 
Dahlia against slugs and enails. Most of our readers 
will get a correct idea of this apparatus from a tin ba- 
ain, ix inches in diameter, with the bottom out. The 
material however, must be zinc, surrounded by a band 
of copper one inch wide, neatly fitted on the outside 
near the rim, and held up by dots of soder. It is 
preased into the ground, so that no insect can crawl 
under it; and its effect is thus described: 





“The mollusca may crawl up the zine with impu- 
nity, but on coming in contact with the copper, will 
receive a galvanic shock, and immediately turn away, 
orfalltothe ground. Ihave repeatedly watched them, 
and have observed they were extremely cautious in 
approaching 2 second time.—The apparatus act in 
wet or dry weather, and is therefore always in action.’’ 


We ought to mention however, that the upper edge 
of the zinc has an indented flange, turned horizontally 
outward, just above the copper band. 

We have thought of applying this apparatus to the 
plum tree, &c. to protect the fruit against the curcu- 
lio. Insects that fly into the trees, of course will not 
be interrupted; but the curculio, like the snail or the 
slug in England, is decidedly a crawler. To prevent the 
hoge from interfering, a guard of thorns or briers may 
be useful; or perhaps it may be found to act several 
feet up the trunk, where rags or tow may be stuffed 
in between the tree and the magic circle. t 





Wilkie’s Scotch Plough. 

John M’Connell, of Ontario, very justly objects 
to the want of accuracy, in the statement of the com- 
mittee on the Worcester trial of ploughs, where they 
describe the performance of a ‘* Scotch plough,”’ with- 
out naming the inventoror manufacturer. If our cor- 
respondent will turn to the very full report of that tri- 
al, given at the time, by Henry Colman, in the New 
England Farmer, he will find this deficiency of the 
committee supplied, and that it was Wilkie’s plough, 
imported, which was there exhibited. 

In justice to Wilkie’s plough, it inay be proper to 
state, that at the late trial of ploughs, under the direc. 
tion of the Committee of the Ayrshire Agricultural 
Society, it accomplished a given quantity of work with 
more ease than any other, except Ransom’s plough, 
though the latter did its work in a far more imperfect 
manner than Wilkie’s, when the experiment was made 
on sward land. We do not consider the Worcester 
trial as at all decisive, as circumstances, and especial- 
ly differences in the tenacity and condition of the goil, 
are found to vary the results very materially. We 
believe however, that experiments of this kind, are 
the only accurate test of the merits of different 
ploughs, and we hope they may be repeated with every 
necessary variation, as in clay and in sand, in sward 
and in stubble, with wide furrows and aarrow, shal- 
low and deep, lapping and flat, and we have no doubt 
that some which may prove imperfect in one way, 
may be excellent in another. ° 





Darlington on the Grasses. 
We have received from the author, Dr. Darlington, 
of West-Chester, Pa. his “ Discourse on the Charac- 
ter, Properties, and Importence to man, of ihe Natu- 


ses. [Delivered as a lecture before the class of the 
Chester County Cabinet of Natural Science, Feb. 19, 
1841.)” 

This little pamphlet contains a large fund of infor- 
mation relative to this very important order of plants, 
and the high attainments of the author as an Ameri- 
can botanist, and the plain and colloquial style of the 
lecture, render it uncommonly interesting to the young 
student in botany. With the exception of one in- 
stance, where a nauseous and pernicious drink is 
termed a ‘‘ rich potation,’’ we have also been pleased 
with the occasional remarks of a general and moral 
character contained in it. « 





N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 
We have received a letter from H. S. Randall, Esq. 
Corresponding Sec’y of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, complaining of some remarks in our April 
number, in relation tothat Society. Mr. R. thinks our 
remarks do injustice te its managers, and afford evi- 
dence that we labor under erroneous impressions res- 
pecting the character of that Society. We cannot 
consistently publish the whole of the letter, without 
following it with a lengthy rejoinder; and wishing to 
avoid all] cause of animosity, we prefer to explain, or 
retract, our remarks, and only give some extracts from 
the letter. 
In the first place, by way of explanation, we re- 
mark that the article alluded to, was written in great 
haste, and under a feeling of considerable disappoint. 
ment, in view of what appeared to us the meagre ap- 
propriation, named in the bill reported to the Legis- 
lature—being only one-half of the amount asked in our 
petitions. In the second place, we wrote under wrong 
impressions, in supposing the bill was reported before 
any of our western petitions were received—which 
we have since learned was not the case. We also 
supposed that the ‘“‘ N. Y. State Agricultural Socie- 
ty’’ would, as heretofore, confine its operations main- 
ly to Albany, and be managed chiefly by gentlemen of 
that vicinity. With these impressions on our mind, 
and ite past history in view, we think it not surprising 
that we did not cherish the most favorable opinion of 
the Society, or expect much general good to result 
from it. 

We are happy to say however, that the late proceed- 
ings of the Society, and the zeal and public spirit now 
manifested by its officers, have made a more favorable 
yimpression on our minds; and so long as its operations 
are governed by the principles we believe they now 
are, the New York State Agricultural Society shall 
receive our cordial approbation and support; and we 
think we can safely promise it the good will and co- 
operation of the majority of our readers in this State. 

With the worthy Secretary therefore, we say, ‘let 
all bickerings and jealousies be forgotten,’ among 
those who labor in this great cause; and let us put 
forth our united efforts to help on the work of im- 
provement,—let our motto be ‘Onward for the good 
of all.’ Then glorious snecess, the increase of hap- 
piness and prosperity, will! surely crown our efforts. 

We heartily concur with the sentiments of the fol 
lowing extracts, and hupe that we and our readers 
may be favored with a farther aquaintance with the 
writer. 

“The meetings of the State Society have here- 
tofore becn held at Albany, to secure the co-operation 
of members of the Legislature, and such other business 


thatbody This might have beenancrror. But ifso, 
it was one that escaped the notice of the most western 
members of the Society. * * * * The annual 
Fair ie te be held this year at Syracuse. It was pla- 
ced there on the motion of an individual, who has 
been for years a member of the State Socicty—and 





tla Family of Plants celled Graminem, or True Gree. | 


men as resort to the Capitol during the sessions of 


the Board, residing ‘‘ about Albany.’’ All that the 
old members of the State Society demand is respect 


Sor their motives,—when it comes to the matier of dol- 


lars and cents, they ask no priority—no privileges.— 
The eastern members will meet their western friends 
at Syracuee, and compete with them on fair and even 


terms. Is not this all that can be demanded.”’ 
7 a is ” - 


The cause demands that there should be no bicker- 
ings—no jealousies in our ranks. The New Genesee 
Farmer will certainly not be the first to scatter dissen- 
tion and jealousy among friends and co-workers. If 
there be rivalries between men or periodicals, or eee- 
tions of country, let it be manifested in a struggle to 
outvie each other in excellence, in efforts to advance 
the cause. Instead of destroying each other, let us, 
like the rivals of old, see who can plunge.deepest into 
the ranks ofthe enemy! * ° ° ° 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your ob’t servant, 


HENRY 8S. RANDALL. 





A Tariff on Imports, acting incidentally for 
Protection, not generally unfavorable to our 
Foreign Trade. 

Mrssrs. Eprrons—lIt etrikes me that the protective 
policy of government towards its own manufactures, 
when the protection is incidentally given by a tariff for 
revenue, cannot impair the legitimate importing trade 
of the country. 

We admit that the amount of capital employed in 
the foreign trade in New York alore amounts to 48,- 
000,000, but if we refer to the statistical details of the 
articles on which this trade is based, we shall find that 
our own manufactured articles of cotton, wool, and 
iron, besides cabinet-ware, upholstery, and the thov- 
eand and one other Yankee notions, form a large item 
in the aggregate amount. It is true that our trade 
with England and France may be diminished so far 
as imports are concerned, if our silks, wines, woolen 
goods, rail road iron, &c. &c., are in part supplied by 
home production. But will not our trade with all the 
rest of the world be proportioaably increased by it 1 

Before the protection which the tariff of 1824 gave 
to our cotton manufacturers, such a thing as an ex- 
port of American cotton goods was unheard of; but 
now 80 great is the export demand for our cotton fabrics, 
muslins, calicoes, drillings, &c. &c., that the prices 
of those articles have actually improved of late, when 
foreign goods are a drug in the market. 

Is it sound policy for the north to consume more 
French silks than they can pay for, in order that the 
south may eell France a few hundred more bales of 
cotton? Would not the south be more profiiably em- 
ployed, if in varying he: productions, she becomes less 
dependent ona fluctuating unsteady foreign market; 
more free from the effects of competition in the produc- 
tion of a single staple, which of iate years has so dis- 
astrously effected tho pecuniary condition of the 
Union? 

Even the advocates of protection would not oppose 
the cotton growing, or as they too arrogantly call 
themselves, the ‘* ezporting”’ statee, from exchanging 
their staples in Europe to any extent they please, for 
articles solely for their own consumption. If they 
can buy their negro cloths, woolen and cotton govds, 
boots, shoes, cabinet-ware, &c. &c., on better terms 
than the north will exchange with them for their cot- 
ton, the north will not complain, But is it right that 
the north and west, who have no market in England 
and France for their agricultural staples, to be eompel- 
led to support an impoverishing importing trade with 
those nations, merely to enable the south to expor;, 
more cotton ? In order to import we must first be able 
to consume; and how can we consume forcign fabrica, 
if we eannot sell the productions of our own industyy ¢ 





the rote received the coneurrence of every Member of ' 
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The Wheat Interests. 

The name of our paper has become almost synony- 
mous with wheat growing; and this being the lead- 
ing business of at least nine-tenths of our readers, we 
fee! assured that no apology is necessary for the space 
allowed the following document. 

This memorial, with its accompanying statistics, 
was prepared, with great labor, by Josnua Leavirt, 
Editor of the N. Y. Emancipator, who, to say nothing 
of his zealous labors for the abolition of slavery, de- 
serves the thanks of the farming community for his 
valuable efforts to promote the interests of agriculture. 
The Senate deemed this memorial worthy of being 
printed for public distribution; and unless we greatly 
misjudge, it will do more to open the eyes of the na- 
tion on this greatsubject, than any other paper that has 
appeared. ‘The complete document is for sale by the 
author, at the low price of $1 per hundred; and we 
hope all of our readers who feel interested in the sub- 
ject, will not only secure a copy for themselves, but 
distribute some to their fricnds. 

We regret that our space does not allow us to pub- 
lish it complete. 


MEMORIAL 
oF 
JOSHUA LEAVITT, 


Praying the adoption of measures to secure an equita- 
ble and adequate market for American wheat. 





Ix Sevate, Fesruary 27, 184). 
Referred to the Com. ow Ag. and ordered to be printed. 





To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress convened : 


The undersigned, a citizen ot New Jersey, respect- 
fully solicits the attention of Congress to the following 
memoir, presenting a few considerations connected 
with the wheat product of the northwest. 

The six northwestern states, (including, as such, 
the two territorial governments, soon to be admitted 
as states,) of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
konsin, and Iowa, spread over a surface of 236,211 
square miles, not including the portions of Wiskonsin 
and fowa, etillheld by the Indians. Being situated in 
a temperate and healthful climate, with the greatest 
natural facilities for communication abroad, with a soil 
of amazing fertility, they constitute a region of coun- 
try as well adapted to the residence, support, improve- 
ment, and happiness of man, as any equal portion of 
the globe. Their present population is 2,969,696, be- 
ing only 12.6 to a square mile. (* 1,3.) Of the 
178,606,672 acres of land in those states, (excluding 
Indian lands, as above, ) 72,693,414 acres, or 40 per 
cent., have already passed into private ownership, by 
sales, grants, or reserves; leaving 105,923,258 acres 
in the hands of the Federal Government. In the set- 
tlement and value of this land, the national treasury 
has a deep interest, as may be seen in the fact that it has 
already received the sum of $72,214,932 from the ac- 
tual sale of 52,166,414 acres in these states, (2) The 
land in private ownership gives 24.5 acres to each in- 
habitant, and is more by 11,771,414 acres than all the 
Jands in Great Britain and Ireland that is capable of 
cultivation. (3, 5.) The land actually sold by the 
Government may be regarded as all bought for cultiva- 


. tion, and exceeds by more than five millions the quan. 


tity now under cultivation in the United Kingdom.— 
The sales in the last eight years are 31,758,666 acres, 
being only two and a quarter millions less than the 
lands now cultivated in the island of Great Britain. 
Of this quantity, 10,068,999 acres, or 31 per cent., 
were sold in the Inst four years, since the season of 
speculation was over; which fact, taken in connection 
with the vast influx of emigration during the prece- 
ding four years, conclusively proves that a much smual- 
ler proportion of the land sales of that remarkable pe- 
riod, in these states, were taken for speculation than is 
generally supposed. At the rate of sales of the whole 
eight years, the lands in these states would be entirely 
disposed of in less than twenty years; and at the rate 
of the last four years, the whole would be sold in se- 
venty-two years. (4.) 

The whole quantity of land in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland iz 77,394,433 acres; of 


* The figures in parenthesis refer to numerical tables np- 
9 to the memorial, which we are obliged to omit,—Eps. 
. G. Farmer. 





which 46,922,970, or 60.6 per cent., is cultivated; 
giving an average of but 1.88 acre to each inhabitant, 
of the 27,704,118 supposed to be the present popula- 
tion of those islands. Fourteen millions, or 13 per 
cent. more, are deemed capable of cultivation; leaving 
15,871,463 acres, or 20.4 per cent. of the whole, 
worthless for human subsistence. (5.) At the same 





rate of productiveness with the cultivated land in the 
| United Kingdom, the land elready sold by the Govern- 
| ment should produce subsistence for near 30 militons 
lof people, while the vast quantity etill unsold admits 
| of a nearly proportionate increase. The lands being 
j all held in fee simple, in farms of eufficient size to in- 
| sure the greatest product with the least Jabor, unincum- 
| bered with rents, tithes, or poor-laws, and no part en- 
crossed by noblemen’s parks or royal forests, the pro 
ducts may be expected to reach this amount far in ad- 
vance of the proportionate increase of population, pro- 
vided such amarket shall be found for the surplus as 
will furnish the adequate motives and rewards to in- 
dustry. It is to this peint that the attention of Con- 
gress is particularly requested. 

The actual increase of population in these states 
shows that there is something in our land system, our 
freedom from taxation, and the general character of 
free institutions, as spread over this region by the be- 
nign influence of the ordinance of 1767, eminently 


beyond any precedent in the history of the world.— 
Forty years ago, the whole civilized population of this 
district was but 50,240; now it is 2,970,696. The 
ratio of increase during cach decennial period of this 
century is 483,202,85, and 102 per ecnt. The nu- 
merical increase of the lest ten years is 1,502,604, be- 
ing more in number than the whole increase of Eng- 
land and Wales during the first sixty years of the last 
century, The increase per cent. is greater than the 
increase per cent. of England and Wales during the 
whole of that century. 

Of the actual growth of trade it is impossible to 
apeak with equal precision, although some valuable dz- 
ta for an estimate may be found in the appended tables. 
(7, 8, 9.) So great hus been the influx of emigrants, 
that it is only within three or four years that large por- 
tions of this district, the best adapted for wheat, have 
ceased to import bread stufls, and it isbut just now that 
the actual pressure of a surplus of these products be- 
gins to be felt upon the general market of the country; 
barely suggesting to the wisest forecast what is to be. 
Let the estimate of the future be formed in view of 
the tables, and of the facts, that the soil is as fertile as 
any other, with a smaller proportion of waste land, 
from rocks, mountains, or swamps, than inany region 
of equal extent; that there areno barrens; that both 
svil and climate are favorable to the production of pro- 
visions of all kinds, while at least two-thirds of the 
whole is eminently adapted to the culture of wheat; 
that the population is almost exclusively agricultural, 
with the advantage of owning every man his farmin 
fee—purchased, too, at so low a rate that no probable 














reduction of prices can bring their lands down to the 
original cost, while cultivation is constantly increasing 
their value, instead of turning them to waste as in 
some regions; that the character of the people, for in- 
dustry, skill, education, general intelligence, order, 
and regard for law, is surpassed by few other sections 
of the world—affording assurance that they will al- 
ways raise as much produce as they can, if there isa 
market for it, and will always require as much of the 
products of other regions, in manufactured goods and 
other comforts, as they can pay for, while their general 
integrity and the reign of just laws afford a guaranty 
that they will not run in debt to buy what they cannot 
see a way to pay for by the products of their labor.— 
The trade of such a country will be limited only by 
the physical ability of the people, stimulated to the 
highest industry by the wants of the most civilized 
state of society, unless it is clogged by obstructions 
interposed by the policy of our own or other Govern- 
mente. 

Until the year 1805, wheat chiefly in the form of 


flour, was the leading article of export from this to 


foreign countries. The average value for the five 
years preceding the one named, was $8,205,000. (10. ) 
In that year, cotton reached the value of $9,445,500, 
and took the precedence of wheat which it has since 
maintained. The incrense since, in the value of do- 
mestic products exported yearly, is about fifty-two mil- 
lions of dollars, the whole of which is in cotton; 
while the value of wheat and flour has sunk to the 
fourth place in the columns of exports. The settle- 
ment of the wheat region of the northwest, to such 
an extent as to begin to furnish a surplus, already in 

creases the export of this product; while the prospect 
for the future calis upon the philosophic stetesman and 


merchznt to look upon this growing interest with the 
deepest concern. 

Wheat flour—from its value, its lightness of treight, 
capability of preservation, and adaptedncss to the wants 
of different countries, as well as the natural indications 
of the soil and the abundance of water power, either 
in that country or along the lines of commmaication 
with the senboard;—- wheat flour must be the principal 
reliance of the northwest for foreign export, and tor 
the means of paying for articles of necessity or comfort 
brought from abroad. Tie more extended introduc. 
tion of this staple into our foreign trade would not on. 
ly increase the actual commerce and revenue to that 
extent, but would tend to relieve our general moneta- 
ry interests from the severity of the fluctuations arj. 





calculated to impart a healthy vigor to arising empire, | 


sing from the present almost exclusive reliance upon a 
single staple. But the most advantageous foreign 
| markets for wheat are grievously obstruc‘ed, and ren. 
| dered co uncertain and fluctuating, as to be nearly 
| valucless to the American Farmer, by the corn laws of 
Great Britain and France. 


| 

| The British corn law, as settled in 1828, by the act 
| of 9 Geo. IV, c. 69, is one of the most ingeniously 
| contrived schemes that can well be imagined, calcula. 
| ted to injure the grain-growing interests of other coun. 
l tries, and the grain-consuming pertions of its own 
| people, without, it is believed, a corresponding advan. 
tage to the agricultural interest, for whose benefit it 
wasintended. The variable scale of duties, rising as 
the price of grain falls, and fulling as the price rises, 
is but little understood in this country. The * gene. 
ral average,’’ as itis called, is declared every Thure- 
day, at the exchequer; and is obtained by first finding 
the average of al! the grainssold during the week end- 
ing on the preceding Saturday, at 150 of the principal 
towns and markets, and then taking an average of this 
with the five last preceding general averages; and this 
last is the declared or general averrge for that week, 
When the declared average of wheat is 72s. or up- 
wards per quarter of 8 bushels, the duty is Js.; and 
when the price is 52s. or under, the duty is 34s. &d.; 
the intermediate dutics being graduated bya scale or 
tariff. (11,12.) Wheat and flour may be stored un- 
der bond for any length of time, without paying du- 
| tics, and re-exported at pleasure. 


The object of this complicated arrangement is, first, 
to protect the landholders against foreign competition, 
and keep up the rent of land so as to sustain the load 
of taxation imposed by the public debt; eecondly, to 
secure the people against the danger of famine, to 
which, from the density of the population, and the un- 
certainty of the seasons, they are greatly exposed; and 
thirdly, to prevent, as far as possible, great fluctuations 
‘in the price of grain. The attempt to overrule the 
great and irreversible laws of trace, which strike the 
balance between demand and supply—or, in oiher 
words, to prevent fluctuations ina maiket where the 
demand was constant and the supply variable—could 
not but fail. Twenty years ago, it was considered 
that a deficiency of ore-tenth in the harvest would 
raise the price of wheat three-tentks, and a deficiency 
of one-third would treble the price. This thermomet- 
rical sensitiveness of the market increases, as the in- 
crease of population overpasses the increase of produc- 
tion. The yearly consumption of all kinds of grain 
in Great Britain, is estimated at 52 million quarters, 
equal to 416 iniliions of bushels, or 15 bushels to each 
inhabitant; ef which 13 millions of quarters, or 104 
million bushels, being 33 bushels to each inhabitant, 
is wheat. The supply of 43 millions, or nearly 9 
per cent., in 1839, was at an average price of 70s, 
which was 80 per cent. above the price in 1855, and 
nearly 50 per cent. above that of 1836. (14, 16.) In 
the ten years, 1829 to 1838, the yearly range between 
the highest and lowest weekly average, averaged 15s. 
4dd., equal to 30 per cent. The greatest fluctuation 
was in 1828, rising from 52s. 4d, to 78s. 4d., making 
arange of 50 per cent. These fluctustions of the 
market in England produce still more disastrous fluc- 
tuations in the markets from which eupplies are to be 
drawn. In the ten years above named, the yearly 
fluctuations were 54 per cent. on an average; and in 
1838, the fluctuation was 154 per cent. (13.) 


In those ten years, prices ranged from 26s. to 78s. 
4d.—n range of 42s, 4d., or 118 per cent. The aver- 
age of the whole is about 56s. In 1528, the price 
| rose, between 28th Sepiember and 24th October, from 
| 68s. 6d. to 76s. 6d.—eight shillings in four weeks. 
| In 1829, it fell, between 6th August and 17th Septem- 
|ber, from 71s Gd. to 55s. 4d. or 2s. 8d. a week.— 
| The general weekly averages, taken year by year, va- 
ry, on an avcrage, Is. per week; and the weekly re- 
ports of a single market, (Liverpool, for instance, ) 
fluctuate up and down, on an average, about Is. 6d. 
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per week per quarter, equal to 44 cents in a bushel of 
wheat, or $2 54 a year. 

The commercial effect ot this syetem has been to 
encourage speculation. The momenta deficiency ap- 
pears in the slightest degree probable, the grain deal- 
ers naturally withhold their stock on hand from the 
market; orders are sent to the continent for 
grain, to be imported in bond, to be entered as 
goon as the fall of duties will answer; prices 
are pushed up by all the arts of trade; and, as 
goon as the duty sinks to the desired rates, (say 6s. 
8d.,) the whole stuck in bond is entered for consump- 
tion, and thus added to the general stock; and, if the 
deficiency proves imaginary, or small, prices fall as 
rapidly as taey rose betore, the duty runs up again, and 
the speculators have received the whole benefit. Thus 
a gambling character is imparted to trade, as detrimen- 
tal to commercial morals as to ihe general prosperity. 
From July, 1823, to December, 18.38, the quantity en- 
tered was 6,733,830 quarters, of which 5,088,946, or 
75 per cent., paid duties not exceeding Gs. 8d ; and ot 
this, 3,225,263, or neurly 50 per cent. of the whole 
quantity, paid only 1s. duty. In the year 1837, there 
were entered for consumption, 232,793 quarters wheat, 
and 40,187 hundred weight of flour, paying duties to 
the amount of £36,56). In the year 1838, there 
were entered 1,740,806 quarters wheat and 393,- 
857 cwt. flour—being more than seven times the 
quantity of wheat, and nearly ten times the quan- 
tity of flour eatered the preceding year, paying only 
£146,533 duties, or lees than 50 per cent.; whereas, 
had the rate of the duty been equal in both years, the 
duty in the latter would have been £2,303,129. From 
lat September, 1838, to 30th November, 1839, duty 
was pnid on 4,532,651 quarters wieat, the prices ran- 
ging in the time from 61s. 10d. to 81s. 4d., and the 
duties ranging from 1s. to 20s. 8d.; but the average of 
duties was under 3s. 7d. (15, 16.) 


The tendency of this system to general impoverish- 
ment, and to the increase of misery and dizcontent 
among the poorer classes, is already awakening in- 
tense observation in Great Britain. The manufacto- 
ries stop work, because orders do not come from Ameri- 
ca; and the orders sre not sent, because that which 
payment might be mace to a large amount will not be 
received on any justand reasonable terms. The goods 
are wanted here, and our free industry is abundantly 
able to produce the means of payment; but the great 
etaple of the northwest is under an interdict. The 
operatives are thrown out of employment, and reduced 
to the lowest means of subsistence, and unable to con- 
sume a full measure of the products of agriculture, 
and thousands are made paupers, and become an abso- 
lute charge upon the land. The consumption of agri- 
cultural products is diminished; the agricultural labo- 
rers share the common distress; and agriculture itself, 
the very object sought to be benefitted by this unnatu- 
ral arrangement is oppressed by its own protection.— 
It is demonstrable that a well-employed, well-paid, 
well-fed, prosperous community of operatives would 
consume and pay for more agricultural products, in 
addition to the wheat they might import from Ameri- 
ca, than a depressed and starving community would 
without the wheat. 

The best authorities agree that a very large propor- 
tion ofthe misery which we hear of among the factory 
children, is the result of the corn laws; first diminish- 
ing the employmentand wages of the parent, and then 
raising the price of his provisions, until sheer want 
drives him to sacrifice his children for bread! Thua, 
while we are wanting goods, (not, indeed, the neces- 
saries of Jife, but the comforts of civilized and refined 


life,) our national revenue falling short, and our gra- | 


naries bursting with abundance, England’s mills are 
standing stil, and her poor perishing with hunger — 
Sarely the common instincts of our nature, the en- 
lightened and philosophic benevolence which regards 
human happiness as the great object of human society 
and government, require a faithful examination of this 
system by all nations, 

The question, where Great Britain is to look for 
supplies of wheat to incet either the occasional though 
frequent deficiencies of her harvests, arising from her 
uncertain climate; or the regular demand. not now 
very distant, caused by the increase of population be- 
youd production, is one already exciting the attention 
of her statesmen and political econvmists, The Bal- 
tic contries are an unsafe reliance, because it is suppo- 
sed they have already reached their maximum. — [re- 
land, from which large quantities of grain heve bgen 
brought, is now in process of a great moral and social 
revolution, which, by enabling every peasant to eat his 
daily bread, will not only furnish a home market for 
Trish wheat, but ere long, create a demand for Ameri- 
ean flour in exchange for Irish linen. The quantity 








of wheat brought from Ireland in 1832 was 552,740 
quarters; in 1839, but 90,600 quarters. (14.) The 
Biack Sea is another source, but the wheat is of infe- 
rior quality; few goods are taken in payment, leaving 
the balance to be met with specie; the voyage is long, 
and wheat very likely to be injured; and the cost of 
freight enormously disproportioned—the cost of freight 
and charges from Olessa being from 16s. to 19s. per 
quarter. The six northwestern states of this Union, 
with their present products, consumption of goods, 
and capability of increase, exactly meet the exigency. 
The examinations made by the persons employed last 
year in taking the census, show that the product of 
wheat in those states, excluding Wiskonsin, in the 
year 1859, was 25,241,607 bushels, equal to 8 6 bush- 
els to each inhabitant; of Indian corn, 87,620,868 
bushels, or 29.8 to cach inhabitant; of other kinds ol 
grain, 29,735,202, bushels, ur 10 to each inhabitant; 
and the total of all kinds of grain was 48 bushels to 
each inhabitant. There can be no doubt that the pro- 
ducts of 1840 was very much greater than this; but 
there are no means of ascertaining the extent of the in- 
crease. Insome exiensive sect:onsit has been estima- 
ted at one-fourth, and even one-third. The wheat 
crop of the whole United States, (excepting North 
Carolina and Kentucky,) was 75,995,787 bushels, or 
5 bushels to each person; and of Indian corn, the crop 
was 301,947,658 bushels, or 20 bus'sels to each person. 
(17.) 

If we now turn again to the six northwestern states 
and territories of the Union, we shall find that cne ot 
the greatest interests of the nation is the filling up of 
those countries with a sufficient population to complete 
the social organization. Without requiring that they 
should be made as populous as England, with her 204 
inhabitanis to a square mile, it may be safely assuined 
that the structure of society will not be rendered com. 
plete, in a country so destitute of mountainsand wasie 
lands, with a lese population than 50 to a square mile; 
of this number, they now have but a quarter. Any 
policy, of course ot events, which hinders the influx 
of population, is therefore calculated to protract the 
period of comparative unorganization. 

In addition, those etates have burdened themselves 
with heavy debts,—all incurred for the purpose of ma- 
king roads, canals, and railways. All these improve- 
mente were calculated with reference to the convey- 
ance of the products of the soil to markets out of their 
borders, and all converging, in effect, towards the 
great Atlantic seaports, Whence those products s how) 
seek a European market. The stocks of these states 
ave greatly diseredited,—chiefly, it is believed, through 
the unfortunate neglect of a well established axioni in 
tinence, which forbids the creation, of a public del, 
without a specific pledge of revenue, from taxes o: 
some other source, sufficient to prevent the accumula- 
tion of interest. And even now, the states are reluc- 
tant to tax them@lves, and greatly injuring the coun- 
try by delay, because they do not eee a fair prospect of 
sole for the products of their land, which is all they 
have to sell. And how are they to acquire the mens 
of paying the taxes necessary to sustain these stocks, 
unless they have amarket for their staples? And how 
are these public improvenients ever to pay for them- 
selves, unless the produce of the country can be car- 
ried on them? And whither shall it be carried, if 
there is to be no foreign market ? 

The Federal Government has expended more than 
a million of dollars in creating artificial harbors on the 
upper lakes; and two or three millions more are re- 
quired to complete them in such a way, that what has 
been done shail not be destroyed. In addition, har- 
bors are required by the most urgent necessity, along 
the coasts of Lake Michigan, now, tor hundreds of 
miles, destitute of a shelter for shipping. These 
works are all standing still, because the revenne is 
short; while the tooth of Time is rapidly consuming 
the unfinished constructions. (18.) : 

Should it, indeed, come to be settled that there is to 
be no foreign market for these products, the fine coun 
try under contemplation is not, therefore, to be des- 
pnired of Let the necessity once become apparent, and 
there will be but one mind among the people of the 
North-West. The same patriotism which carried our 
fathere through the self-denying non-importation 
agreements of the Revolution, will produce a fixed de- 
termination to build up a home market at every eacri- 
fice. Anditean be done. What has been done al- 
ceady in the way of manufactures, shows that it can 
be done. ‘The recent application of the hot-blast with 
anthracite coal to the making of iron, and the discov- 
ery of a mineof natural steel, would be auxiliaries of 
immense value. We could draw to our factories the 
best workmen of Europe, attracted lees by the temp- 
tation of wages, than by the desire to leave liberty and 


land as the inheritance of their children. But it 
would take a long time to build up a manufacturing 
interest adequate to supply the wants of the N. West, 
or to consume the produce of those wide fields; and 
the burden of taxation for internal improvements, une 
completed and unproductive, would be very heavy 
and hard to bear, and all the population that is con- 
centrated upon manufactures, is so much kept back 
from the occupation of that noble domain; and the nte 
tional treasury would feel the effects of the curtailment 
of imports and the cessation of land sales; and the 
{amount of misery which the loss of the American 
market would oceasion to the starving operatives and 
‘factory chitdrea on the other side of the Atlantic, is 
worthy to be taken into the account, by every states- 
man who has not for gotten that he is a man. 

On the other hand, let it be supposed. for a momen 
that the landholders of England would be satisfied 
with a fixed and moderate duty, in addition to the proe 
tection afforded by the cost of freight and importation, 
now amounting to 30 per cent. of the net proceeds, 
There would then be a constant market for wheat in 
England, to which the uncommonly uniform climate 
of the North West would furnish a constant and full 
eupply; and the whole returns would be required in 
British manufactured goods, ney of the deserip- 
tion that yield the greatest profit. Immediately, ore 
ders would go from this country to set every wheel, 
and spindle, and hammer in motion, Immediately, 
these etates would be willing to tax themeelves for the 
interest of the public debt, because they would see how 
taxes could be paid. Immediately, the state stocks 
would rise, because the interest would be secured, 
with a certainty that the public works would be com. 
pleted and rendered productive. The manufacturing 
industry of England, and the agricultural industry of 
the North West, would be stimulated to the highest 
productiveness, by the best of all encouragements— 
the hope a fair reward. The great cotton staple, too, 
would feel the benefit of a new and healthy impulse 
given to trade. The public works would be finished, 
and the lines of communication now open would be 
thronged with freight. New York would abolish the 
duty on salt, for the sake of securing to her own 
enlarged canal the transportation of the produce from 
the Ouio, the Maumee, the Wabash, the Illinois, and 
the Wiskonsin canals, now strongly tending in that 
direction. (19.) 

The demand for the public lands would pour astea- 
dy stream into the national treasury on the one hand; 
to be met by a current from the imports on the other, 
furnishing an adequate revenue for the completion of 
our harbor works and national defences. The exports, 
no longer confined to a single staple, and drawn from 
the moat productive of all branches of labor—the cul- 
tivation of a rich soil that costs next to no‘hing—would 
keep foreign exchanges in a healthy state; new ties of 
mutual advantage, and new inducements to mutual 
justice, forbearance, and peace, would arise between 
two nations of common origin, from whose influence 
the world has so much to hope for; our own manufac- 
tures would be left, under their present protection, to 
a healthy and natural growth with the growth of the 
country; and our nation would be saved from another 
tariff controversy, to occupy and embitter the debates 
of another political generation. 

Are not these objects worthy of the consideration of 
American statesmen? May an obscure citizen, who 
loves his country, be pardoned for his presumption in 
spreading these imperfect suggestions before the Amer- 
ican Senate ? 

Your memoriulist respectfully requests that useful 
information may be collected and ditfused respecting 
the wheat product of the North West; the condition 
and extent of the foreign market now open for Amer- 
ican wheat and flour; the obstructicns interposed by 
the regulations of foreign governments, and the prob- 
ability of any repeal or modification of those regula. 
lations: and that Congress will adopt sech measures 
as shall be deemed wise and proper, to secure an equi- 
table and adequate market for this valuable product. 

Your memorialist has prepared, from the best mate. 
rials in his reach, with some labor, a number of tables 
illustrative of several of the topics in this memoir, 
which are appended hereto. 

JOSHUA LEAVITT. 

Washington City, Feb. 25, 1841. 





Tt is moral excellence alone that renders a free 
ple great and happy. Without it, all is empty splen- 
dor and hollow decay. Religion is the source of most 
of the moral excellence of the race. Its influence, 
when pure and liberal, is the most whelceome and en 
nobling.- 
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Cheering Prospects. 

Tt is highly gratifying to observe so many signs of 
returning prosperity, as we think we do at present. 
The unusual interests which is now awakening 
throughout the land on the subject of agriculture and 
domestic industry; the expected modification of the 
American tariff and of the English corn laws; and 
last, though not least, the smiles of Divine Providence, 
in gending us warm and favorable weather and promi- 
sing crops, is certainly calculated to drive away the 
gloom and despondency which have enshrouded the 
minds of too many farmers of late, and to fill their 
their hearts with hope and cheerfulness. 





To our Friends. 

This number completes the first half of our present 
volume; and the friends of the New Genesee Farmer, 
who have labored so efficiently to increase itscirculation 
and promote its usefulness, will be gratified to learn that 
complete success has attended their efforts. Our cir- 
culation exceeds our most sanguine expectations, be- 
ing now 17,U00; and before the close of the season it 
will doubtless exhaust our edition. 

We are conscious tbat this result is to be attributed 
mainly to the favor and aid which the paper has recei- 
ved from the friends of the cause throughout the coun- 
try; and while we express our sincere gratitude, we 
desire to assure them that no reasonoble pains shall 
be spared on our part to merit their continued confi- 
dence and aid. 

We regret that a pressure of other businces, to- 
gether with some puor health, has prevented us from 
bestowing that amount of time and attention to the 
Farmer and its correspondents, which we could wish. 
We intend to make better arrangements in future, so 
as to increase the interest and usefulness of the paper. 





Pleasing Letters. 

We have not made a practice of publishing the nu- 
merous complimentary and encoureging letters recei- 
ved by us during the few months past, although they 
have been highly gratifying to our own feelings. But 
when, like the following, their tendency 1s to edify and 
encourage our friends and correspondents as well as 
ourselves, justice to our readers demands their publi- 
cation. 

The first letter is from a worthy Minister of the 
Church of Scotland in Canada, and was written 
shortly after the commencement of the present year. 
It was not intended for publication, but we are confi 
dent the writer will pardon the liberty we have taken. 

Messrs. Rorrors.—Your determination to perse- 
vere gives me much pleasure. You will please con- 
tinue sending me the New Genesee Farmer, for I can- 
not afford to lose the instructive enjoyment of my 
arm-chair intercourse with your various correspond- 
ents. When one has become acquainted with their 
ways and words, and expects periodically to have the 
pleasure of their conversation, the stoppage of your 
publieaticn would be like the receiving of an hundred 
fanerai cards at once! Whocould easily resign him- 
self to the loss of the enjoyment of their dry humour 
and practical sense? Besides the palpable advantages 
of their invaluable information, one has the entertain- 
ment of holding eonveree with alinost every variety of 


human genius. This, to me, is one of the principal 
charma of your publication, although I am aware it is 
not the most important advantage. 


facility which you offer for the statement of these facts 
to every worthy and public spirited, young or old in- 
dividual around you, is the gathering in of sheaves for 





a great harvest ofecience. That is the rare and great 
merit of the New Genesee Farmer. 

T cannot exactly say that it belongs to the office of 
a Minister of religion to publicly recommend and pray 
for the success of the New Genesee Farmer, though 
things more absurd have in that way been done, bu: 
there can be no objections to his doing so in private. 
One of my deepest convictions is, that a good tarmer, 
ofall orders of inen, is most likely to be a good chris- 
tian. He must bea steady man; he must love to work 
tor the work’s sike as well as the wages, and above 
all be must be a lover of ali sorts of cattle. Now no 
one that loves the different races of cattle can have the 
nature to hate the race of man, and he that loves man 
—just go on and see where you will end. 

Excuse this, Messrs. Editors, and convey, if you 
have any means of doing so, my earnest request to my 
friends of the by-gone year, that they will contiune to 
correspond with me—I ought to have said with you, 
gentlemen, but beg pardon, and remain, 


Yours, &c. dea Be We 


A Compliment from Ohio. 

We have seldom received a more gratifying letter 
than the following from a worthy and influential gen- 
tleman in Ohio. The approbation of such men is no 
small reward; and it encourages us to persevere in 
our attempts to merit such praise. 

Mrssrs. Eprrors—I have been making an effort to 
increase the circulation of your paper among the mem- 
bers of our Agricultural Society, and as the result, | 
herewith send you the names of sixteen subscribers. 
The superior value of the New Genesee Farmer to us, 
above all other papers of the kind, I consider to consist 
in its freedom, thus far, from speculative theories—its 
refusing to publish the grumblings of discontented ond 
prejudiced men, calculated to discourage farmers from 
adopting the most approved system of tilling the soil— 
and its plain practical common sensepand safe direc- 
tions to the farmer. 

Iam enthusiastically fond of the cultivation of the 
soil, and if I had time, I would give you the results of 
my experience in raising and feeding roots, &c.—per- 
haps I may do so hereafter. I have often risen from 
the perusal of your paper with this thought, Novw that 
one number is worth more than the price of tie whole 
volume. I hope you will ‘go on and prosper.’ 
Don’t humbug the farmers and discourage them about 
any thing, if you can help it. They are too ea- 
sily discouraged at the best; and the failure of a new 
production, or of an agriculiural implement to an- 
swer its recommendations, will throw (some of) them 
back years in their improvement. When a good cause 
gets well established, a single failure don’t injure it 
much; but improved agriculture is not thus establish- 
ed among the mass, and a puff of a poor thing, or the 
discouragement of a good one, will alike do mischief. 
I know it is difficult for you to avoid all these evils, 
but you heve hitherto been very successful, and I trust 
you will still continue to be careful. Wishing you 
great success, I remain yours truly, 

Lorain co. Ohio, May, 1841. 

We sincerely thank the writer of the above, and 
hope he will excuse the liberty we have taken. We 
should be happy to hear from him often. 

*,” We should be pleased to add the signatures to 
the preceding letters, had we permission to publish 








them.—Eps, 





The principles of \f 
agriculture are to be inferred only from facts, and the jf 
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The Self-Protecting Bee=Hive. 

Mr. Julius Smith has left several of these hives at 
the Rochester Seed Store, and 1s desirous of intredu- 
cing them into use in Western New York. We be- 
lieve them to be of an improved construction, and at 
his request publish the description given in the Culti- 
vator, by the inventor and patentee, Wm. M. Haut, 
of New Haven Conn. 


‘¢ The hive at your office, is of the exact form, and 
of the most suitable size and workmanship for use; and 
it contains all the principles of my patent. By the 
construction of tbis hive, three very important princi- 
ples are brought into operation. Ist. The communi- 
cation from drawer to drawer, thereby enabling the 
bees to pass freely from one drawer to the other, ma- 
king as it were, but one drawer, when in fact there 
are two, thereby producing the most happy eficcts, 
and causing the bees uniformly to build in both draw- 
ers at the same time, when without the communica. 
tion, they usually fill one drawer, before they com- 
mence in the other. These drawers are removed b 
means of two right angled metallic slides. 2d. 
perpendicular hive is obtained which should always bo 
the case; without which the economy of the bees is 
much disturbed. It is well understood among apia- 
rians, that bees always build their combs opener 
ular sheets, without regard to form or size of the apart. 
ment, consequently if the boitom of the hive is con- 
tracted, some of the filth must lodge in descending, 
thereby causing much derangement in their opera- 
tions; but if the hive be perpendicular, ail filth disen- 
gaged by the bees, immediately falls to the bottom, 
when it is at once discharged by means of the inclined 
plane. 3d. The base or protector. Tie base ie the 
best possible discharger of worms and other filth. 
The planes may be constructed to any degree of incli- 
nation desired, without injury to the hive or bees; 
they furnish an opportunity for the bees to alight and 
enter both at front and rear sides of the hive, at the 
game time enabling them to crawl to any part of the 
hive without again flying. Bees on returning toa 
hive, at a cool season of the year, partially benumbed, 
if obliged to fly after once alighting as from a suspen- 
ded platform, frequently die for want of strength to 
rise; and that too at a season when their numbers are 
more wanted to produce animal heat sufficient for the 
wants of the brood. It is not unfrequently the case, 
that whole colonics when thus treated, perirh in 
the month of April. The hive is ventilated by clo- 
sing the planes more or less as circumstances scem to 
require. 

I describe the construction of the Self-protecting 
Bee-hive, as follows. Observing that my improved 
hive consiste of three parte, viz. Ist. A perpendicu- 
lar hive thirteen inches square more or Jess, as eeen 
in the accompanying drawinge, fig. 15, A. 2d. The 
chamber with communicating drawers at the top of 
the hive for extracting the surplus honey, without des- 
truying the becs, as seen in fig. 15, B. B. 3d. The 
base or protector. The base is a square frame of the size 
of the body of the hive,about 4 inches deep, without iop 
or bottom, on which thé bive esta, as seen in fig. 15, 
being connected and held in place by dowels, as seen 
at X. X. and hooks as seen in the figures. The front 
and rear sides of the base are narrower than the otber 
sides by about an inch, leaving room at the bottom, for 
the play of the inched planes, which form a bottom 
for the hive; consisting of two inclined planes slant. 
ing from the top of the base to the bottom. These 
inclined planes consist of boards hung within the box 
of the base, on pivots passing through the sides near 
the top edge of the center of the sidee, and extending 
below the lower edge of the base in front and rear, 
with a play of about an inch, as scenat F. which rep- 
resents the plane inclining to the front. G. The front 





of the bose. EK The pivetson which the incl ned 
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planes hang. D. The projection of the inclined planes 
at the bottom of the base. E. The book to close it 
tight againet the bottom of the base when required. 

** The base or protector should be separated from 
the hive during the process of hiving, when the bees 
have entered the hive, it may again be added, and the 
planes hooked up, when it may be carried to any sit- 
vation desired, without injuring the bees. The base 
may also be added to any hive of suitable size and 
form already containing bees,”” 

Julius Smith of North Brantford, Conn., has pur- 
ehased of Mr. Hall, the right to make, use, and vend 
to others the right to make and use the above hivee in 
the counties of Chautauque, Cattarangus, Erie, Ning- 
ara, Orleans, Genesee, Allegany, Livingston, Mon- 
yoe, Wayne, Ontario, Yates, Steuben, Seneca, St. 
Lawrence, Franklin, Hamilton, Montgomery, Ful- 
ton, Clinton, Essex, Warren, Washington and Scho- 
barie, State of New York. He theref re offers to sell 
rights fer counties, towns, or single hives, on reason- 
ebleterms. The hives can be examined at the Roch- 
ester Seed Store, and Messrs. Batebam & Crosman 
are duly authorized to sell hives and rights. Price of 
shive $5. 

The publ'e are invited to call and examine the above 
hives and read the certificates of those who have used 
them. B. & C. 


Oneida County Awake. 

Messrs. EnitorsAn Agricultural Society for the 
county of Oneida, was organized at Rome, on the 21st 
of April. Anaddrese, full of interest, was delivered 
by H. S. Randall, Exq., Corresponding Seerctary of 
the State Society. 

The following officers were chosen : 

Hon. POMEROY JONES, President. 

Thomas Goodsell, Harvey Bradley, Riley Shep- 
herd, Lester Barker, Erastus Jetiers, Sal non Case, 
John Barker, A. Carmichael, V. Tuihbill, Ingham 
Townsend, Vice Presidents. 

Benj. P. Johnson, Corresponding Secretary. 

S. Moulton, 3d, Reconding Secretary. 

J. Hathaway, Treasurer. 

Eton Comstock, J G. Green, W. B. Wright, G. 
Waleworth, Geo. Bristol, Managers. 

At asubsequent meeting of the officers it was 

Resolved, To raise the sum of $400, and to hold a 
fair on the third Wedaesday of October. 

From the interest manifested, it is believed a new 
impulse will be given in Oneida, to Agriculture, and | 
trust the time ig at hand, when our county, rich in her 
natural resources, will be rendered still richer, in their 
successful development. Yours. 

Rome, May 21, 1841. B. P. JOHNSON. 
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BEEBE’S STRAW CARRIER. 

The above engraving represents a machine for removing the straw from the cylinder of a thrashing ma- 
chine—invented and patented by Uriah Beebe, of Riga (formerly of Clarendon.) It consists of six (or more) 
revolving rakes (B) set in a frame in such a manner that when in motion the teeth pass between each other, 
and take the straw from each other to the end of the frame; while the grain is shaken out and carried through 
ascreen to a blower below, where it is separated from the chaff. 

One end of the shaft of each rake (A) passes through the side of the frame, and has a whir attached 
(D.) The third, or middle whir, (C) is made of double thickness, so as to receive a band ‘rom the thrashing 
machine. Another band is passed round all the whirs, and a strip of board is fastened to each, with a single 
ecrew, soas 10 give uniform motion. Thin boards are placed above the sides of the frame, to prevent the 
straw from scattering, anda floor or apron, of boards, is placed below to catch the short straws, where they 
are taken up again by the rakers till carried off. 

The inventor has been several years experimenting with and pe-fecting this machine; and he now feels 
confident that it will be found well worth the attention of farmers. It can be seen at any time at h's residence 
in the town of Riga, half way between Churchville and Caledonia. Single machines, with a blower, will be 
sold for $30. County or State rights on reasonable terms, Address, URIAH BEEBE, 

Riga, Monroe co. N. Y. 





Testimonial, 

We the undersigned, residing in the towns of Wheatland and Riga, baving seen Uriah Beebe’s Paten: 
Straw Carrier in operation, believe it to be .he best machine for the purpose now in use; for the following rea- 
sons: [t performs the work in the best manner and with the least power. It performs the labor of at least 
four hands in the ordinary way; and the vower required to propel it is only about the same as for the common 
fanning mill. It separates the straw from the wheat, and with a blower attached, the chaff also. Possessing, 
8s it does, these supe-ior qualities, we cheerfully recommend it to the public. 

JESSE GOODWIN, D. TAYLOR, 

W. F. GOODWIN, ERASTL S E. DOTY, 

J. O. GOODWIN, W. KNOWLES, 

D. W. McPHERSON, 8. MARSH, 

DUNCAN TAYLOR, ROBERT SMITH, 

J. J. ANDERSON, J. McPHERSON, Jr. Le Roy. 
B. F. BHEPARD . 


Important from England=<-Corn Laws. 

Late English papers bring the welcome intell gence 
that Parliament bas commenced a discussion on the 
subject of the odious corn laws, which it is confident- 
ly expected wil end in their repeal or modification.— 
The highest excitement is said to prevail on the sub- 
ject among all classes, and petitions, with millions of 
signatures have been presented to the government, 
praying for the repeal of this oppressive system of tax 
ation. Lord John Russell has announced tbat it is 
contemplated to establish a fixed moderate duty on 
bread stuffs, in lieu of the present fluctuating and ex- 
orbitant ratee. The subject was introduced into Par- 
liament by a motion adopted by a unanimous vote of 
the Cabinet Council ; whereas only two years ago the 
head of that Cabinet, Lord Melbourn, declared the 
corn laws could be approached, touched, or altered, on- 
ly by a madman! ! 

The London Times contains the following remarks 
which may doubtiess be regarded as the language of 
millions : 

“Tue Corn Laws.—It is no slight addition to the 
claims of a cause, which has already so much justice 
and reason on its side, that they ure backed by the 
most appalling etatements of the present destitution and 
progrersive decline of our manufacturing population. 
The sufferings of millions demand relief, ecen though 
that relief were not identical with the truest policy of 
England. But the weltare of the mass is identical 
with tbe interests of the country; and itis because 
the general prication and the general loss have not 
fairly measured against the particular advantage of a 
protected interest, that the energies of the country are 
weighed down by an unequal and injudicious system 
of taxation. We argued the otber day, in favor of a 
reduction of the sugar duties on behalf of the West In- 
dia planters; and we now confidently await that meas. 
ure, with some others of equal imporiance, from the 
Government. But with how much more weight 
should we have spoken if we had dwelt on the suffer- 
ings of a people afflicted by the curse of scarcity ; and 
it we had asked our rulers not only to benetit the plan- 
ter, and to increase the revenue, but to feed the people 
by diminishing the duties on colonial produce—by ad- 
justing the taxes on corn upon a system better culcu- 
lated to avoid the evils of excessive fluctuation in price 
and entire prohibition, and by sweeping away the du- 
ties which exclude us trom foreign markets without 
adding to our own revenue.” 

The London Chronicle (radical) of the 3d May 
gay s— 

The sensation produced by the Government notice 
of Friday night on the Corn laws is rapidly exvendin 
through the country. Every where it is the signa! o 
excitement and determination. By the monopolists 
it will never be forgiven; and by the people it will 
never be forgotten. Ministers bave fairly thrown 
themselves on the natien for support in the assertion 
of a great nationel right and interest. The reeponee 
will soon be heard in thunder. The untaxing of the 
people’s bread is a prospect full in view ; and the peo- 
ple will spring towards it like lions on their prey. 

Soaking Onion Seed. 

Messrs. Evirors-I have tried the experiment of 
sprouting Onion seed as per directions of a correspon- 
dent of the Genesee Farmer. After covering the 
seed with warm water several times in the course o 
three weeke, I despaired of their sprouting, and plant- 
ed them by themselves—planting the adjoining be 
with dry ceed. The result is, that the soaked see 
came up in four or five days, during the coc] weather 
of the early part of this month—they are now ahead 
of the weeds. The dry seed just begins to appear, 
after two weeks planting. SENECA, 


Striped Bugs--Inquiry. : 

Messrs. Enitors.—Is there any certain preventive 
of the vellow striped bugs that destroy our vines ? 
have never seen any thing vet that would keep them 
off, that did not destroy the vine. If there is any 
thing that may be depended upon, please make it 
known, T. 

Remarxs.—The only sure and effectual way that 
we know of is to cover the vines with milinet frames. 
Perhaps some of our correspondents can inform us ot 
a bettor.—Eps. 
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Auswers to Inquiries. 
Our correspondent at Augusta (Ill.) is repectfully 
informed that we have not room in vur columns for the 
article on flowers that he wishes to be republished; 


ucighborhoods the leaves become spotted with yellow. 
| We have not understood that any of the hedges have 
yet perished from this cause; but we had a crab tree 
(Pyrus coronaria) which died last season, after suf- 








but if he will examine our first volume, he will find | fering several years with spotted leaves of the same 


the proposed alternative in some measure, anticipated. 


Many varieties of the pear, apple, &c. are much fi- 
ner in some parts of our wide spreading country than 
in other parts. For instance: the most popular pear 
in this districtisthe Virgalieu. The frritis delicious; 
and the tree is hardy, thrifty, and productive; butit is 
thrown out as worthless in some parts of Massachu- 
setts. Every nurseryman ought to ascertain what 
fruita are best adapted to his peculiar climate and situ- 
ation; and if he does this extensively, taking his sci- 
ons only from bearing trees in his own district, every 
thing that our correspondent wishes on this point, 
would be accomplished. 

It would be a great labor to give a list of our apples. 
For winter fruit, the Swaar and Spitzenburgh are a- 
mong the best; but to have them fine, it is necessary 
that the trees be well pruned. As the branches become 
crowded, the fruit lessons in size and in flavor. The 
Roxbury Russet is chiefly valued for its long keeping; 
but some new kinds, much finer in quality, are said to 
keep equally well; and of these, some account may 
be given hereafter in our coluains, t 





Thorn Hedges. 

Messrs. Eptrors—I wish through the columns of 
your paper to inquire the best method for making live 
fence (hedge.) Last spring [ took up what small thorn 
busbes I could find, and set them out about six inches 
apart, Nearly all grew, and [ should think they 
w ntld make a good fence if they could be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. In the fall of 1839, I gathered a 
quantity of thorn apples, mixed them with earth, and 
let them freeze. In the spring, I planted them, but 
none have come up. I wish to know in what way 
they may be made to grow? and if common thorn is 
as good as the English ? and where English seed can 
be obtained? In short, I wish to find out the best 
way to commence and raisea live fence ? 

L. H. BRANCH, 

York, Ohio, March, 1841. 

Remarks.—In Cayuga county we have scen the 
English thorn ( Crategus orycantha) in two places, 
six or eight miles apart, and in both it was suffering 
from fire-blight. In Ontario county also, a corres- 
pondent of the (Old) Genesee Farmer says, ‘* where 
the English thorn was tried, that part of the hedge 
which was clipped [as ail hedges ought to be] was 
mostly destroyed by a small snow white insect, with 
which it was in many places literally covered.’”?” On 
the contrary in Niagara county, we have seen ledges 
of the English thorn that appeared to be healthy; but 
we should be unwilling to employ much labor or ex- 
pense on this exotic. Many years ago, in the town of 
East Hampton on Long Island, nearly two hundred 
miles of chia kind of hedge had been planted; but it all 
died. Writers in that vicinity, ascribed their loss toa 
fly that deposited its eggs through the bark, and toa 
worm that preyed upon the twigs. 

In the southeastern parts of Pennsylvania, we have 
seen many miles of hedges made of the Washington 
or Potowmnc thorn ( Cratezrus cordata.) The seeds 
appear to grow as freely as those of the pear or apple. 
A box containing a parcel of them for us, had been de- 
tained over winter on the canal; and when itarrived in 
the spring, dozens of the roots had penetrated the cloth 
that contained them, sticking through it on every side 
like the spines of a hedge hog. 

Thies thorn however, though so easily propagated, 
is subject to a malady that greatly impairs its beauty, 
and hereafter may prove ruinous, {n particular 








| kind. 
| While hedges of the Washington thorn were discol- 
| ored in this manner, we have scen hedges of the New 


Castle thorn ( Crategus crus-galli) on the same farm 
| and closely adjoining, in perfect health and greenness. 


eee 


No dangerous insect is known to attack it; and 
farmers who have planted miles of thorn hedge, deci- 
dedly prefer it to all other sorts. 

The seeds however, are much more difficult to 
germinate. We have secn them treated in the follow- 
ing manner; and we have understood with uniform 
suceess. A small trench was cut on the north side o! 
a building, directly under the eaves. Into this, the 
baws mixed with sand, were deposited in autumn; and 
ag they received in this shaded place, the droppings oi 
every shower, they were kept always moist through 
two winters andone summer. After softening inthis 
manner for eighteen months, they were removed to thc 
seed bed. 

Many other shrubs have been recommended for 
hedges, such as the Red Cedar, Osage Orange, &c. 
With E. Hersey Derby of Massachusetts, both the 
English thorn and the Honey Locust were entire fai- 
lures; but with the Sea Buck thorn ( Riamnus cathar- 
ticus) he was completely successful. A part of the 
Buck thorn however, like the Honcy Locust and Cra- 
tegus punctata, have no thorns on them. We raised 
hundreds, and never saw a thorn on one of the kind; 
but we have lately procured seed which may do 
t 


better. 





High Prices induced by High Tariff on Imports, 
cannot make the country rich, or pay its for= 
eign debt==Protection necessary to Silk Cule 
ture. 

Messrs. Eprrors—A correspondent of the New 


Genesee Farmer takes exceptions to my text, * that 
low prices are mere favorable to a nation’s wealth than 
high prices.”” 

Him who takes this text in connection with the illus- 
trations of the context, will find that, like a ** plant of 
bitter growth, it bears on its head a sweet fruit.’’ 

It has always been the case in England, that when 
the prices of agricultural productions are low, capital 
is cheap, her manufacturing industry receives a new 
impetus; compctition reduces prices of manufacture at 





home, by inducing greater economy and renewed im- 
provements and division of labor in every department 
of industry; her export trade is inerensed to an unpar- 
alleled extent, und she becomes now, more than ever, 
the creditor nation of the world. On the other hand, 
when agricultural productiongare high in England, 
the most feverish state of things exists; the banks cur- 
tail their issues, that they may not be ruined by a de- 
mand for coin to send to the continent to buy corn; 
manufactaring industry is paralized or embarassed, 
and the screws are immediately put upon the debtors 
of England in the United Siates, . 


What but the high prices of 1835 and ’6, bas caused 
the general bankruptcy of our cotton growing States ? 
It is certainly not the low prices since 1836, for they 
are no lower than they were on the average for eigh; 
years previous to 1835. The rise in cotton in 1834, 
from 13 to 13cts., and then in 1835, to 163 cts, 
turned every head; the United States Bank endorsed 
the mania, and furnished the facilities to accclerate 
the common ruin, 

The high prices of cotton, our great agricultural 
staple, in 1835 and ’6, was the. great stimulating 
cause of all the bank inflations, and consequent specu- 





lation and high prices throughout the whole union at 











that time. New England got great prices for her 
manufactures at the South and South West. New 
York felt herself rich when she saw upon Ler ledger 
such vast amounts due from the South. England, in 
1837, wanted our flour at $8 per barrel in New York, 
but our commission houses said, if we hold on, New 
England will give us $10.—Instead of exporting, we 
imported grainfrom Europe. The same with manu- 
lactured articles. In 1836 we imported $60,000,000, 
while we exported next to nothing, owing to the high 
prices at home. 

We now have the sad spectacle of a country grow. 
ing poor in the midst of high prices. How has it been 
with the year of low prices, 1840? An unusual ex. 
port trade—our exports exceeding our imports $27,. 
000,000—an export of manufactured articles treble the 
amount of any former year. 

Our export of flour, and pork, and Indian corn, hag 
also been unusually large the past year: it has done 
much towards paying our foreign debt. But had the 
price of flour been enly one dollar per barrel higher, 
it must have been consumed at home, as bread stuflg 
irom the ports of the Baltic and the Black Sea, would 
have supplied the hungry parts of the earth at lower 
prices. 

Your correspondent says that by a protective tariff 
we may soon extend our manufacturing interests, so 
as to create a home market for the “‘ great part of the 
cotton grown in ourcountry.”” I would then ask him 
how we are to pay our great foreign debt of $200,. 
000,000 ?—and besides, the most radical high tariff 
advocate does not claim any further protection for our 
cotton manufactures from foreign competition, than 
they now have. Our Western tarmersseem to under- 
stand the great importance of cotton to the Union. It 
not only pays the foreign debts of the South, but the 
North and West also. Cotton alone makes up in value 
four-fifths of our agricultural exports. I would then 
ask what would be the state of the nation without this 
great staple, as an article of export, and an element of 
our foreign trade ? 

Your correspondent says, that in protecting our 
manufacturing industry, ‘aid is not so much needed 
trom our State Legislature as from Congress.’’ In 
relation to the culture and mannfacture of silk, I 
would invoke aid from both. The State should grant 
abounty, and Congress should pay an impost on the 
foreign article, as high as the spirit of the Compro- 
mise Act will permit. Silk is by far the greatest item 
in the account of our foreign importations. It has 
been computed that the amount of foreign silks con- 
sumed in the State of New York alone, for the last 10 
years, will exceed $50,000,000—an amount greater 
than the cost of all our canals and other public im- 
provements. 

But too much protection, like high prices,only brings 
about those evils they are intended to cure. Mr. Clay 
was once a radical on the subject of a protective tariff; 
but he is a man of too much genius not to profit by 
the lessons efexperience. He also found that a tariff 
tor revenue and protection was often inconsistent with 
itself; hence his Compromise Bill is intended to be a 
bill for revenue only. We hope it now may Le so re- 
vised and amended, as to serve the ends of protection to 
such of our manufacturing branches of industry as 
most need it, without infringing its character as a bill 
for revenue only. Ss. W. 
Waterloo, May 10, 1841. 





Important Discorery.—A Jamaica paper says, that 
an ingeni us physician and naturalist in this isiand, 
has discovered the practicability of using mosquitoes 
as a substitute for the leech, fifty of the large speckled 
kind being found equivalent to one leech; of the smal- 
ler breed, from sixty-five to eeventy being required. — 
The greater irritation produced by the new application 
has also been found advantageous, 
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Native Fruits. 

The last number of the Magezine of Horticulture 
contains Professor Russells’ Address before the Mid- | 
dlesex Horicultural Society, from which we make | 
the follwing extract: + 


« The venerable retic of the far famed Chelmsford 
pear is yet existent on one of the oldest farms in that 
town. Itisa natural fruit, of exrellent market quali 
ties, and known as the Chelmsford, Tyngsboro’ and | 
Mogul Summer. A mere thin shell of the once ex- 
traordinary trunk, yet bears a few scraggy branches: 
and from its roots are four strong suckers, all of which 
are identical in fruit with the trunk. Before the great | 
gale of September L816 [7] it was a very large tree: } 
but being injured by that tornado, it rapid'y declined | 
to its present condition. The stem however, bears | 
an occasional crop, but was entirely barren the last) 
season. Mr. Manning, the great pomologist, of Sa- | 
Jem, remarks that itis a pear of the largest s'ze, and | 
extremely productive. For many years he searched | 
in vain for its origin, sparing no expense in importing 

ars from the French nurseries to identity it. Inu- | 
quiry on my part enabled me to confer a trifling favor | 
on my friend, and to establish the claims of old Chelins- | 
ford to a fine native fruit. 

«The history of the valuable Baldwin apple is fa- 
miliar to you, bearing in its cognomen a family name | 
yet existent in our midst. A fine early apple has often | 
been exhibited on your tables, originating also in| 
Chelmsford, and known as the Spalding. The addi- 
tion of these three na‘ural fruits in our vicinity, to po- | 
mology, is sufficient to encourage a research into natu- | 
ral varieties, which are as yet but little known. It} 
should be our endeavor to find these out, and no pains | 
should be spared intheattempt. * * * Our own 
country is the region and natural location of the finest 


fruits.”” 








For the New Genesee Farmer. 
The Importance and Utility ofthe Dissemina~ 
tion of Knowledge among Farmers. 

Messrs. Evirors—The influence of a publication 
like yours, devoted to agricultural interests, should be 
directed towards the improvement of the minds of 
farmers as well as the introduction of improvéments 
jn the scicnce of farming. Your columns have alrea- 
dy furnished evidence that you are aware of this; and 
therefore my object is not to urge upon you any new 
duty, but to suggest a few reflections on the impor- 
tance and influence of the dissemination of intellectuat 
knowledge among farmers. 

It would be a useless waste of words to enter into 
any argument to show that among this class of our 
fellow citizens there is no want of intellectual capaci- 
ty. And if among those who are engaged in other 
pursuits, there are any who arrogate to tuemeelves a 
superior order of talents, they betray an ignorance un- 
worthy of a man of common sense. The occupation 
of a farmer, it is true, will not furnish an opportuni- 
ty for asenseless display of fashion; nor wiil his ro- 
bust form and hardy countenance, give him the exqui- 
site appearance of the straight laced and pale faced 
dandy. Yet, unadorned by the trappings of art, be is 
still one of nature’s noblemen; and his intellect, when | 
culticated, will display an enlarged and useful capaci- 
ty, not alone fitted to the occupation in which he is 
engaged, but to any station to which he may be called 
through the operations of liberal institutions. And 
whenever the cultivated espacity of a farmer has been 
called forth to display iteclf, either as a legislator, or 
in the performance of any other public duty, it has by 
no means suffered from a comparison wita those o! 
much higher pretensions. It is not to be denied that 
there has been a lamentable apathy manifested by the 
great body of agriculturists in this country, for the ec- 
quirement of intellectual knowledge, which is the on- 
ly thing that can develop the resources of the mind; 
and perhaps among no other class has there been such 
apparent neglect of books, or as little disposition to 
encourage the useful publications of the day. But 


while we admit that they have neglected their own 
jnterests in this respect, it will not follow that they 





have not the mental ability. It has heretofore been a 
too common error among farmers to suppose that it | 
would be great sacrifice of time which ought to be de- | 
voted to their business, to appropriate any portion to 
reading. And even now it is not uncommon, to bear | 
‘want of time’’ urged as an excuse for neglecting to | 


nourish the immortal mind from that fountain of | 


| knowiedge, which is accessible to those of restricted 


means as Vell as to those of greater competency 

This mistaken notion however, is daily becoming less 
prevalent; and I believe there need be no hesitation in 
saying, that the circulation of agricultural papers hag 
done more than any thing else to accomplish a rcfor- 
mation so desirable. Besides these however, there 
are numerous otber valuable menns afforded for im- 
proving the mind. The amount of knowledge which 
may Je gathered from these various sources would, 
when compared with the amount of dollars and cents 
which it costs to obtain it, be like a comparison of the 
magnitudeof the most lofty mountain to that of a mole 
hill. Ifany one thinks his means are too restritced to af 
ford the expense of a weckly newspaper, or tbe still 
less amount charged for agricultural papers, let him 
reflect for a moment, and he will discover that the 
means for such purposes are at the control of every 
one. It only costs the labor of a day, at farthcst a 
week, to lay up a store for the mind upon which it may 
feas: fora year. Neither the lack of means nor the 
want of time, can be considered a valid excuse to such 
as properly consider the subject. What farmer is 
there that can say he has not the time to give one pa- 
per at least, a thorough perusal, and only appropriate 
to it one-fourth of his leisure ? 

Happily for us in this country, labor affords the 
means of obtaining whatever may be necessary for ibe 
comfort of the body, and at the same time may also 
provide for the necessary endowments of the mind. 
And if incentives be wanted beyond the comfort and 
happiness which an individual will eccure to himself, 
our institutions have not failed to make the most am- 
ple provisions. 

Perhaps. Messrs. Editors, I have extened these re- 
marks too far, inasmuch as they are only intended as 
ad introduction to what | propose to submit to you on 
this subject hereafter, when time and opportunity per- 
mit, provided my remarks shall be deemed worthy an 
insertion in your va!uable paper. 

Yours, &ce., GS. BR i 
Batavia, May, 1841. 





Treatment of Hired Men. 


Entreat not evil the hireling that bestoweth himself 
wholly for thee. —Eccixstasticus. 

Art thou aman employing others to till thy grounds ? 
Then remember that thou hast a Master wno com- 
mands thee not to over-task or to abuse them. They 
are free men—tbe righs of free men are theirs. Of.en 
they are your equals in intelligence, character and res- 
pectability. Both duty and interest require you to re- 
gard their rights. They may demand, at reasonabl 
umes, as much palatable and wholsome food as is 
needed to preserve unimpaired their health and 
strength. They may demand as many hours for rest 
and sleep as the human constitution ordinarily re- 
quires. ‘They may demand comfortable beds, in rooms 
not unhealthy. They may refuse such exceseive ef 
forts or great exposures as would prematurely break 
down the constitution. They may claim kindness and 
civility in afl your language towards them, and in ail 
your treatment of them. It is no part of their con- 
tract that they should listen to oaths and curses, should 
such things pass your lips. Jt is no part of the con 
tract thatthey shall bear such mental suffering, as un 
reasonable reproaches, unprovoked farlt-findings, or 
ungoverned passions on your part, may produce. Un- 
til they forfeit it by misconduct, they may claim your 
confidence that they will be faithful to you and to your 
interests. When found unfaithful, let the fault be sta- 
ted, and a full mutual understanding be obtained. But 
it is bad, very bad for both employer and employed to 
be suspicious of each other. Mutual confidence is for the 
comfort and goed of both.—‘‘ Every body knows eve- 


ry thing;”’ and if you undertake to thrive by keeping 
laborers on a short allowance, by working them anex- 
cessive number of hours, by dint of scolding and fret. 
ting, by any secret artifices, they will read your heart's 


|secret purposes, and will find ways and means to 


thwart you in the accomplishment of your designs. 
Imprudence and injustice on the part of employers, 
create in part the untrusiworthiness complained of in 
the employed. 

We many preach next to the employed—the hired. 
—N. E. Farmer. 





From the (Nashville, Tenn.) Agriculturiet. 
Is the Tariff a Political Question ? 

There is not a more ignorant end vulgar notion in 
society, than that which declares partyism to claim pro- 
tection in the sales of our own products, Can any one 
tell what party it was that lay so heavy a duty upon for- 
eign cotion goods, twenty five years ago, as to enable 
Americans to make better fabrics at one-foarth the 
value of those imported 2? Can any one tell what par- 
ty it was that texed foreign books, iron, engar, salt, 
&c.1 Oh, says the pseudo politicians, all parties con- 
tributed to these matters, for that was right. Very 
good; but if both the north and the eouth enjoy the 
benelits of, and strenuously advocate measures to pro- 
mote their respective interests, does it not show that 
protection is the wish of every American citizen? 
The question of party originates then, not from the 
thing itself, but from the manner of administering it. 
The north will never consent toa tariff which seeinsto 
favor the seuth, and the south will not agree to a sys- 
tem that will favor manufactures more than planters. 
But as every man is for promoting a system of protec- 
tion that will favor his own interests, should it not be 
ihe study of all to tax such articles as would be the in- 
terest of every section of the country to do go? It 
does not seem that parti:sens have become go sensitive 
and fearful of shadows, i> fearful they will do wrong, 
they do nothing. Suppose the English make cotton 
to supply her own factories, and then bring a little for 
sale at a low rate to ourown factories. ‘I'he Southern 
wiil come forward and advocate a cotton taiiff, but act. 
ing under the Leztalians, he should have no favors. 
However, we think it would be right, even in this 
event, and it is a very probable one, to protect our 
own citizens. ‘The old maxim, that ‘charity begins 
at home,”’ is pretty nearly always correct. At preseut 
it is doubtless the interest of every vitizen of the United 
States to buy less foreign silk, and raise more at home. 
The best mcans of affecting these ends, in our judg- 
meat, 18 to Jay a heavy tax on foreign silke, and give 
premiums to our citizens to produce both the raw ma 
terial and manufactured articles. Someone may ask, 
if we can produce silks equal to others, and as cheap, 
why do we need protection? There are but few, as 
yet, acquainted with the business, and a certainty of 
getting something, if it is a emall price, will be sure 
to ind:ice many to embark in the business. Another 
reason ia, before we become well acquainted with the 
feeding of worms, and manufacture wearab!es, for 
want of knowledge, we may expect to meet with un- 
forseen difficulties and suetain cevere losees; and here 
our country’s encouragement would cavee the d sap- 
pointed and dispirited to try it again, and continue ef- 
fort after effort, till abundant succers could be secn, 

There is acertain training, or time of pupilage, ee- 
sential to the success of any thing that is new, and the 
most watchful may expect to meet difficultics. There 
is but little doubt silk cau be produced in this counuy, 
twenty years hence, at less than one half what it can 
be now. We well recollect in our boyish cays, bav- 
ing to set up, on a ** noding stool,’’ at the late hours 
of night, ‘* picking cotton’’—this consisted in pulling 
the fibres from the eeed with the fingers, and if a men 
got enough ina week of nights to make himselfa shirt, 








he did very well; but see now what improvement bas 
}done! Instead of haif pounds, we count bales, And 
| better article can now be produced at lees than a 
| fourth what it could twenty-five years age, Shall we 
| not anticipate similar results for silk? Losses may 
| be anticipated at first, but improvements in care, ma- 
chinery, &c. will produce wondeiful changes. Let 
statesmen then become eensible, and the people also 
| gain enough of patriotic sense, to make their servants 
}smile upon their labors. When the people come to 
| understand their own interest, they will not address 
| their members of Congress, or State Legislatures, as 
| humble petitioners, but as sovereign lords of the !and, 
| w hose commands must be obeyed, at the hazzard of 
| being recalled. When the great maas get ripe for ac- 

tion, legislation will be favorable, not before. Let 

none be ashamed or afraid to talk of this matter, and 

teach it to both young and old, and the intelligence of 
lthe people will soon establish the silk culture. 
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N. Y. State Bounty on Silk. 

The bill to encourage the growth and manufacture 
of Silk, was passed by the Legislature a short time be- 
fore its adjournment. We believe it was slightly a- 
mended, though not materially, but as it will be some 
time before it will be published by the State paper, and 
knowing the anxiety of many of our readers on the 
subject, we give it them this month as reported by the 
Assembly, and if any alterations were made by the 
Senate, we will mention them next month. 


We first thougiit to omit all the preliminary remarks 
of the committee, but on examination we found them 
to contain so much important info: mation and correct 
reasoning, that we felt unwilling to withhold them 
from our readers. 


REPORT 
Of the select committee on the bill entitled ‘‘ An act to 
encourage the growth and manufacture of Silk” 
[Committed to the Committee of the Whole.] 


Mr. Ward, from the select committee to whom was 
referred the bill ‘‘ to encourage the growth and manu- 
faciure of cilk,’’ 

REPORTS : 

That your committee have had the subject under 
consideration, have collected many interesting facts in 
relation thereto, and submit the same for the conside- 
ration of the House. 

Your com mittee are surpriced to find how greata field 
is here open and how long it has been neglected. They 
are satistied beyond a doubt, that we have the power 
to produce and manufacture silk in this State to an im- 
mense extent, and that no difficulty is to be encoun- 
tered either from soil or climate. 

In their investigations upon this subject, the com- 
mittee hardly know whether they have been most sur- 
prised at the beneficial results which have eventually 
accrued to those nations or governments where the 
groovth and manufacture of silk have been encouraged 
aud brought to a state of comparative maturity, or at 
the mattention and apathy hitherto manifested in re- 
gard to this great interest in this country, by a people 
eo pre-eminent for their spirit of enterprise, and une- 
qualled in their ability and 1esources, whether mental 
or physical, for the adoption and the successful prose- 
cution of any and every branch either of science or the 
arts, by which their wants may be supplied, their de- 
sires satisfied, and their independence of foreign labor 
and foreign ingenuity be fully achieved. 

Your committee can attribute this reluctance or ne- 
giect on the part of the American people to embrace a 
subject of so much importance to themselves as the 
culture and manufacture of silk—an article which for 
years has ceased to be considered a luxury, and be- 
come one of daily and almust indispensable necessity 
—only to an ignorance which prevails of the great and 
increasing amount which their wants demand, the hea- 
vy tribute which they annually pay to foreign industry 
and foreign skill, and their want of acorrect anit gene 
ral knowledge of the adaptation of the soil and climate 
to the growth, and our ability to manufacture silk, 
equal, if not superior, to that of any other nativn on 
the globe. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the value of silk imported into the United 
States in 1835. amounted to $3,493,366; but had in- 
creased in 1836 to the enormous sum of $22,930,212; 
while ail our exports, except tobacco and cotton, 
amount to only about $10,C00,000 annually. 


The nations of Europe and Asia, are generally en- 
gaged in the culture and manufacture of silk; and 
your committee are of opinion that, in order to a full 
understanding of the subject,a brief history of the rise, 
progress and tinal success of the culture of silk in those 
countries, should be given at this time. 

The tirst knowledge that we have of the cultivation 
of the silk worm, and the manufacture of silk, was 
among the inhabitants of Serica, the northern part of 
China, from whence it derived its name. 

More than 2,000 years before the Christian era, an 
Empress of China, desirous of rendering silk worms 
more extensively useful, collected them from the mul- 
berry trees, and iatroduced them to the Imperial apart- 
ments. Thus sheltered and thus protected, they yield- 
ed silk superior in quality to that produced in the for- 
ests. She also taught in what manner to manufacture 
silk from the cocoon. This employment, although at 
first confined to ladies of the highest rank, gradually 
beca:re general antong e!! ranks in China. 





As the manufacture increased, it became an article 
of exportation to neighboring countr:es, and finally 
became the great and inexhaustible source of wealth to 
China. 

From China, it was exported to India, to Persia, to 
Arabia, and indeed to the whole of Asia. The expe- 
dition of Alexander to Persia and India, firet introdu- 
ced the knowledge of silk to the Grecians, 350 years 
before the Christian era. As in China, so also in 
Greece, ladies of the greatest distinction attended to 
the rearing of silk worms at their introduction there. 
For upwards of four centurics, the cultivation of silk 
was confined to the countries of Greece. Sicily and 
Naples were ignorant of the art, and its introduction 
into the rest of Italy was extremely slow. 

At Rome, 630 years after the introduction of silk 
into ftaly, a silk attire of purple, was accounted by an 
emperor, asa luxury too expensive for an empress; 
its value being equal to that of gold, by weight. But 
so extensive is its culture at the present day througb- 
out Italy, that two-thirds of their whole exports to all 
countries consists of silk. 

Its first introduction into France was in 1494. But 
it is less than 240 years since its final and succeseful 
introduction into that country by Henry IV. That 
government has continued its fostering care, until silk 
and ite manufacture bas become the most productive 
source of the wealth of France. 

In all countries the culture of silk has engaged the 
particular attention of governments, and every encou- 
ragement has been given to increase its culture, and 
with success. Yet in our own country, so highly fa- 
vored in all respects by nature, the successful intro- 
duction of the silk culture, is mainly due to individu- 
ul enterprise. Until recently, individuals have strug- 
gled single handed and alone in the cultivation of this 
article. 

On a careful examination of :he subject, your com- 
mittee are of the opinion that the period bas fully ar- 
rived, when the policy of the State of New York 
should be directed towards encouraging, by every con- 
sideration, the growth and manufacture of this valua- 
ble product within our own territory. 

A number of our sister states have thought it advi- 
sable tu encourage the culture of silk, by legislative 
bounty for a limited period; and why should the Em- 
pire State be behind her sister States, in encouraging 
and fostering the benevolent enterprises of the day. 

A State bounty of fifteen cents per pound on co- 
coons, and filty cents per pound for reeled silk, contin- 
ued for a few years, will induce farmers to engage ex- 
tensively in the culture, and waen once fairly esiab- 
lished, we have no fears for the result. ‘he State 
may then venture to leave the silk culture to rise on 
its own merits. 

It is an employment in which all may engage. The 
rich, with honor and profit to himself and to bis fami- 
ly; and the poor man can by its succeeeful cultivation, 
place himself and family beyond the reach of poverty 
and want. 

Silk can be raised to a much greater profit than 
wool, because three pounds of silk can be produced 
trom the same iand that would produce but one pound 
of wool, and the raw silk will sell for eighteen dollars, 
while the wool will sell but for fifty cente. The la- 
bor of raising silk is performed in six weeks, and may 
be performed by children or feelkle persons, whose 
services would be worth but very little for ary other 
purpose, while the labor of taking care of sheep and 
providing them with food lasts all the year; and aman 
with but little land, who has a family, can keep them 
employed at home, without the risk of sending them 
abroad for employment. 

The cultivation of silk is an object more congenial 
with the domestic habits of the farming population, 
than almost any other of our household employments. 
And nothing can be said against the successful culti- 
vation and manufacture of silk, but what was with 
equal propriety urged against the raising of cotton on 
its introduction into this country as an experiment, 
yet itssuccess has been complete—triumphant. 

Cotton was first raised in this country as an experi- 
ment in 1788, and although but fifty-three years have 
elapsed since its first introduction, we now manufac- 
ture annually from 45 to $50,000,000 in value of cot- 
ton goods, and export of raw cotton more than $60,- 
000,000 in value annually. Such is the effect, and 
auch the result, of well directed and properly protected 
domestic industry. Our successin the growth and 
manufacture of cotton encourages the belief that simi- 
lar success will attend the growth and manufacture of 
silk. 

The history of the past may be the history of the 
future. And we trust the time is not far distant when 
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of their own manufacture; when, instead of paying 
foreign nations $20,609,000 annually for this artic 
we shall export and receive back some of the many 
millions we have paid to others for this article of 
luxury. 

Entertaining these views, your committee have ex, 
amined the bill referred to them, and report the same 
with amendments. 


AN ACT 
TO ENCOURAGE THE GROWTH AND MANUFACTURE 
OF SILK 

[As reported amended by the select committee.) 

The peopte of the State of New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Secrion 1. To any person or persons residing in 
this State, who shall present for examination, to any 
justice of the peace of the city or town wherein such 
person or persons reside, a poundor more of good d 
silk coccone, or a pound or more of good, well reeled 
silk, and ehall, by bis, ber or their oath or affirmation, 
or by the oath or affirmation, of some other credible 
person, prove to the satisfaction of such justice that 
the cocoons presented, were raised in the city or town 
where such justice resides, or that the silk was reel. 
ed in such city or town, and from cocoons raiscd in 
this State. The said justice having examined and 
caueed the same to be weighed, shall give his official 
certificate specitying the number of pounds of cocoons 
or silk presented, the time when, and the place where 
the same wae raised or reeled, and the names of the 
person or persons by whom the same was raised or 
reeled, together with the name of the person by whose 
oath or affirmation the facts have been verified. And 
on the presentation of any such certificate to the 
board of supervisors of the same county, they having 
examined and found the same tobe duly given, ehall 
audit and allow said certificate, and caure their allow. 
ance to be endorsed upon the same, requiring the 
treasurer of said county to pay to the bearer thereofa 
premium of fifteen cents for every pound of cocoons, 
and fifty cents for every pound of reeled silk specified 
in gaid certificate. 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of each county treasurer to 
whom such ccrtificates thus audited and allowed shall 
be presented, to enter in abook kept by him for that 
purpose, the date of said certificates, the number of 
pounds of cocoons or reeled silk named therein, and 
the names of such pereon or persons for whose benefit 
the same were giv: n, and to endorse upon said certifi- 
cates his acceptance thereol, and the time when pre- 
sent d to him, and return the same te the bearer there- 
of, to be presented for payment as hereinafter directed, 

§ 3. On or before the first day of May, in each and 
every year, the several county treasurers of this State, 
to whom shal] have been presented for acceptance any 
such certificate or certificaics as are specified in the 
preceding sectivne of this act, shall cause to be made 
an abstract or abstracts of all such certificates so pre- 
sented and accepted ; stating the number of poundsof 
cocoons or reeled silk, and the amount of premium 
due therefor, and shall transmit the same to the Comp- 
troller of this State, who shall by his warrant, author- 
ize and direct the Treasurer of the State to pay to the 
county treasurers the several amounts speciticd in the 
abstracts by them transmitted. And the said county 
treasurer shall thereupon procecd to pay the premiums 
due upon the certifientes by them respectively accept. 
ed, as the same shall be presented for payment. 

§ 4. False swearing or affirming under this act shall 
be deemed perjury ; and any fraud practiced under the 
eame shall be a misdemeanor, and be severally punish- 
ed as such. 

§ 5. A justice of the peace shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, for every certificate given by him, by virtue of 
this act, the sum of twenty-five cents, to be paid by the 
person receiving the certificate. 

§ 5. This act shall continue in force until the first 
day of June, in the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, and no longer. 





Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 

We observe that an American edition of this work 
has just issued from the press, and such of our readers 
as are interested in agricultural science, will be richly 
repaid for its perusal. 

The high character of the work may be inferred 
from the fact, that it was prepared by Prof. Liebig at 
the special request of the British Association for the 
advancement of Science; aid the ability with which the 
task was performed is evident from the oxtracte we 
have seen 
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The author has advanced some theories, which are 
eontroverted by able chemists of the day; and he ap- 
pears also to have made some important discove- 
sien. His theory of the operation of gypsum is 
very interesting, and altogether plausible. After 
having ascertained the existence of ammonia in rain 
water, he was led to the following conclusion. “The 
carbonate of ammonia, contained in rain water, is de- 
composed by gypsum in precisely the same manner as 
in the manufacture of sal ammoniac. Svluble sul- 
phate of ammonia and carbonate of lime are formed, 
and this salt of ammonia, possessing no volatility, is 
consequently retained in the soil. All the gypsum 
gradually disappears, but its action on the carbonate of 
ammonia [of the rain] continues as long as a trace of 

it exists.”” 

The great mass of the opinions contained in the 
work, of course are not expected to be original with 
Prof. Liebig, although he has amplified them, ard pre- 
sented them in an interesting light; and we have 
been eurprised 1o see the Cultivator and New England 
Farmer, attribute to him discoveries and opinions 
known in vegetable chemistry long ago; especially the 
beautiful explanation of :he equilibrium maintained in 
the oxygen and carbon of the atmosphere by the com- 
bustion and respiration on the one hand, and the 


growth of plants on che other, in the latter journal. 
7 





Ashes--An Important Suggestion. 

It has been frequently observed by farmers, that 
gypsum on some soils, loses ite efficacy, after several 
puccessive applications. ‘Tbe crop of grasses becomes 
greatly diminished, and the gypsum possesses no fur- 
ther power to restore it. ‘The following extract from 
Liebig, contains a most important euggestion, and the 
experiment is well worthy an accurate trial. The 
reader will bear in mind that potash is an important 
constituent in most vegetables, especially grasses. 

«‘ When we increase the crop of grass in a meadow 
by means of gypsum, we remove a greater quantity of 
potash wit the hay, than can, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be reatored. Hence it happens, that after a 
lapse of several years, the crops of grass diminish on 
the meadows manure with gypsum, owing to the defi- 
ciency of potash. But if the meadow be strewed from 
time to time with wood-ashes, even with the lixiviated 
ones which have been used by soap-boilers, then the 
grass thrives as luxuriantly as before. The ashes are 
only the means of restoring the potash.”’ * 





F Log Houses. 

i Messrs. Eprrors—A log house in a newly settled 
country, has always struck me as exceeding good taste, 
and first rate domestic economy; although I have of- 
ten heard sensible men and women remark that such a 
man would be ‘much better employed in hauling 
his logs to the saw mill with a view to a frame house, 
rather than pile them up into such an unsightly dwel- 
ling.” 

Bat who ever heard of a first rate frame building 
built in the first settlement of a country? Such hou- 
ses are necessarily built of green stuff, by rude work- 
men, with a hasty constructed crazy foundation; so 
that with much greater expense in the beginning, 
they soon come to be as worthless and more unsightly 
than asimplé log cabin, and equally unfit for profita- 
ble repair . 

Bat the man who first builds a log house 1as more 
advantages inthe premises, than may ap,ear to the 
uninitiated. In the firat place, instead of exciting the 
jealousy or envy of his poor neighbors, they now all 
fall in with hearty good will to his aid, and his house 
isup, like Jonah’s goard, ina single day. He now 
saves his substance to build a barn and improve his 
domain. At his leisure he draws his logs to the mill, 

to be converted Into boards and ecantling for a new 





house. He barters off his surplus products as he can 
spare them, for brick, lime, nails, glass, &c In the 
end he builds within his own means, a substantial 
house, which adds to the comfort of bis family and the 
value of his farm. 

When I see a rickety frame house standing on a 
farm badly fenced and worse improved, ten to one but 
the story is, that the proprietor sealed his ruin by the 
building of that house, before his acres were cleared 
and fenced to an extent neccssary to enable him to 
afford it; that he is now in debt, discouraged, and com- 
pelled to employ that time in providing fur his debts 
which is 80 much needed by his farm. Ss. W. 





From the Journal of the American Silk Socicty 
Varieties of Silk Worms, 


Gipron B. Smiru, Ese. 

Dear Sir—Since your favorable notice of my prop- 
ositivn to simplify the silk business by the adoption of 
simple names which shall be understvod by all, | am 
induced to fullow up the subject. reminding you at the 
same time, that | proposed that you should make any 
aiterations in my classifications which you thouglit 
proper, and to show my readiness to take good advice, 
L ehall henceforth adopt your classification, as follows: 

No. 1. Mirabel-Jaune or Large Nankin P. a-nuts. 

2. Sina Marabel or Large White Pea-nuts. 
3. Commun Peanut or Small White Pea-nuts 
—Sinall Nankin Pea-nuts. 

As the other varieties are all inferior to those, which 
silk growers wiil learn sooner or later, and then dis- 
continue the use of, Ideem itof no importance by 
what names they are called. 

In the mean time, | recommend all who wish to as- 
certain the precise value of each kind for themeelvea, 
to adopt the same experiments made by James Manney 
of Beaufort, N. C. in June, 1840—see Journal, vol. 
iii. folio 10. The important part of thisexperiment is 
to learn how many wortns will make 1 lb. reeled silk 
of the different varieties—not how many cocoons will 
fill a bushel—for, of course, a bushel of the smallest 
cocoons (the small pea-rut) will yield more silk than 
the oval sulphur, and so also in drawing comparison 
between the large pea-nuts and small pea nuts; the 
expense of feeding an cqual number of worms, say 
1U0,000, being equal—-the question is not how many 
bushels each will make, or how many pounds cach kind 
will weigh, but how much reeled silk willeach 100,000 
produce, after having been reared with equal care.— 
Mr. Manney’s experiments shew—Ist, 8 oz. mam- 
moth cocoons, innumber 14], yielding 360 gre which 
is 3008 cocoons, or 10 Ibs. 10 oz. for 1 Ib. reeled silk: 
2d, 8 oz. pure white pea-nut (whether large or small 
is not stated) in number 134, yielding 359 gra. which 
is 2866 cocoons, or 10 Iba. 1) oz for 1 lb. reeled silk; 
3d, 80z. mammoth sulphur cocoons, in number 145, 
yielding 327 grs. which is 3408 cocoons, or 11 Ibs. 12 
oz. for 1 lv. recled silk. 

Upon this basis it iseasy for every silk grower to 
calculate for himself which is the most profitable kind 
of worms to feed, and weight of cocoons, to produce 
100 Ibs. reeled silk. 


No, of Worms, Ibs. Cocoons. 


Mammoth White, 300,90¢ 1,067 
White Pea-nut, 2°6.600 1,069 } oo ee 
Mawy th Sulphur, 340,9 1,175 ‘ 


Tf our friends will institute comparison the coming 
gcason, by carefully reeling, say 1,000 select cocoons 
ofenen variety of worms which they raise, and com- 
municate the exact weight of silk preduced from the 
same, to you for publication, the question will not 
then rest upon the opinion of one or two individuals, 
who may be interested in rearing a particular species 
of worms, but the facts will be ascertained from the 
whole silk-growing public, and again diffused through 
your Journal to those most interested in the subject. 

I shall endeavor toexperiment on your New Theo. 
ry the present season—I shall not be able to do it as 
fully as you desire, but will frankly communicate the 
result of my experience. Truly, yours, 

W. A. WOODWARD. 

Ithaca, April 10, 1841. 


(CP Eggs of the large pea nut varieties, of Mr. 
Woodward's raising, can be obtained at the Rochester 
Seed Store, if applied for soon. 





The most honorable, the most useful, the most in- 
dependent of men, isthe well informed farmer, who 
cultivates his own soil, and enjoys the advantages that 
bealth, competence and intelligence are sure to bestow. 


To Destroy Rats and Mice. 
We copy from the (London) Gardener's Chronicle: 


**Monsieur Thenard in 1832, submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences, a plan for destroying noxious 
animals in their hiding-places. The instrument of 
deetruction is eulphuretted hydrogen gas, which is pe- 
culiarly destructive to animal life. Animals when al- 
lowed to breathe the pure gas, fol! down as if struck 
with a bullet. Even when considerably diluted with 
atmospheric air, its effects are dendly. A horse dies 
in lecs than a minute in air containing 1-250 of this 
gos. A dog of moderate size is specdily killed in air 
containing only a thousand part of it, and a small bird 
expires in a few seconds in air possessing 1 1500 of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

**M. Thenard’s first trial was in an apartment in- 
fested by rats, which showed themselves occasionally 
during the day, and at night were actively engaged in 
plundering articles kept in the room. There were 18 
rat-holes; and M. Thenard sdapted to each of them 
in succession, retorts capable of containing half a pint 
by introducing the beak, and filling up the iniervel 
round the neck with pluster. [The mixture will be 
mentioned below.] Ina few minutes not a rat ree 
mained alive in the building. 

‘* His next experiment waa in an old abbey, when 
he was equally successful, and having opened part of 
the wall, he fonnd numbers «f dead rats. He recom 
mends the application of this method to the destrue 
tion of mol:s, foxes, and all animals that cannot be 
extirpated by the usual means, 

‘* Mix 4 parts of iron filings. or very emall naile, er 
scrapings of iron, with 3 parts of flower of sulphur, 
and moisten it with 4 parts of boiling water, stirring 
it with a piece of wood. Add gradually afterwards 4 
parte more of water, and introduce it into the retort 
Pour upon the mixture, common oil of vitriol diluted 
with 5 tim>s its quantity of water, and continue to add 
it gradually until the eflervesence ceases.”’ 


These directions appear to us incomplete; and we 
wish to inquire of some practical chemist, bow the 
operator is to avoid the ill eflects of the ges, while he 
is pouring on the oil of vitriol 7 and while he is clo. 
sing the rat-holes round the retort ? t 


_—- 





The following poem, by Mary Howrt, we insert by the 
request of x fair friend, who justly observes it may be new 
to some of our readers, and cannot fuil to excite feelings of 
gratitude towards that Being who provides so liberally for 
our pleasures is well 2s necessities. 

The Use of Flowers, 
God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small— 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough, 
For every want of ours,— 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers, 


The ore, within the mountain mine, 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor does it nee.l the Lotus-flowers 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nighily dews might fall, 

And herb, that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have d: unk them all. 


Then wherefore wherefore were they made 
All dyed in rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up springing day and night: 


Springing in valleys green and low, 
And in the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes byT 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth: 


To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whence’er his face is dim, 

For who so careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him! 





The first elements of wealth are obtained by labar 
from tho eart) and weters. —Franklir’s 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Cheese Making. 

Messrs. Eprrorns—Communications are occcasion- 
a!ly made through your paper, giving the best method 
of making cheese from practical experiments.—As 
your journal is designed for a medium through which 
farmers can interchenge their views upon the various 
subjects connected with their high calling, I submit 
the following, if you think it worthy of occupying a 
corner of your Farmer. 

The plan generally proposed by your correspond- 
ents, is to strain the milk in the tub over night, and 
warm it in the morning, carefully stirring in the 
cream. Mr. A. F. Billi, inthe October number of the 
New Genesee Farmer, says,—*‘ In the morning take 
off the cream with a skimmer and put it in a ves:ei 
by iteclf; then warm the milk, or a part of it, over a 
slow fire till about blood heat; then pourin the cream, 
and stir it moderately till there are no particles to be 
sen floating upon the surface.”’ 

It scems to me evident, that when the cream is once 
separated froin the milk, it can never be so thoroughly 
incorporated with it again, as to sct the milk as soon 
as taken from the cow. 

Our method is this: Immediately after the cows 
are milked at night, (and the quicker the operation is 
performed the better, ) we strain it into the cheese tub 
and put in the rennet—as the milk when it first comes 
from the cow is in precisely the right temperature to 
set. If the rennet is good, and properly prepared, a 
large table spoonful is sufficient for a pailful of milk, 
Tie tub should then be covered with a cloth, and al- 
lowed to stand undisturbed—in about 40 minutes it 
will coagulate. Itisthen carefully cut, the tub again 
covered and left to stand till morning. When the tub 
is wanted for the morning's milk, the night’s curd is 
dipped into the cheese basket, or cheese sink, to drain, 
and the morning’s milk strained into the same tub. 
The rennet _is then put on, going through the same 
process as with the nigit’s milk. When sufficiently 
drained, the two curds are ready to be put together, 
scaided and salted according to the discretion of the 
maker. 

Tiaose who have had the least experience in the 
management of milk, must know that warming it 
af.er it has once cooled, gives it a tendency to sour the 
quicker. Any person who will take the trouble to 
try the experiment, will find that curd made from milk 
warin from the cow, will keep sweet much longer than 
that which has been warimed over the fire; and, be- 
sides this, it saves the time and trouble of skimming 
and warining. Nothing wili makea goad cheese ma- 
ker assume a belligerent attitude so quick,. as to see 
the skimmer flourished over the cacese tub. 

From a long experience in a modern sized dairy, 1 
am persuaded tuat in no way can s9 much, or cheese 
of so good quality be made, as to set the milk while 
Warin from the cow. Yours, 

E. BISHOP. 

Ailica, Genesee co. April, 1841. 

P. S.—While upon a subject connected with cows, 
let me suggest to your correspondents who occasional 
ly send you the quantity of milk given by a particulai 
cow, to give itin pounds, and not ingwarts. It can 
Le done much easier, and with greater accuracy; and 
not only 69, but in the latter case it is too often gucss- 
ed at, or measured, froth and all, in bruised and bat- 
tered quart measures, 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Cure for Murrain. 

Messrs. Eprrors—I have seen several inquiries 
respecting the murrain in cattle, and being in posses- 
sion of a recipe which in nine cases out of ten, has 
proved successful in curing the same, I herewith send 























to you, in hopes that if you give it publicity, ir 
may be of some benefit to ‘hose who are yearly losing 
many of their cattle. 

Recipr.—Give 14 0z. pearlash, dissolved in 2 qts. 
of iron-water, (from blacksmith’s trough.) If not bet- 








,er in 5 hours, give 4 an oz. more in 1 qt. water. The 
water should be warm. Giye no drink but warm wa- 
ter, fortwo days. Give warm mash to eat, 

The person from whom I got the recipe bas cured 
a grent many cattle in this vicinity, at one dollar per | 
bead, and asked $10 for the recipe. I take this mode | 
of making it as public as possible. 

Yours truly, 
THOMAS FORSYTH. 
Chatham, Canada, April 10, 1841. 





Leached Ashes as a Manure. 


Leached or drawn ashes possess a highly beneficial 
effect, particularly when applied to lands deficient in 
calcarcous matters, as lime or marl. They serve to 
improve the permanent texture of such soils. The 
ashes trom the seap boilers of Londen yield 90 parts in 
100 of calcareous matter. They serve to free light 
lands of sorrel, and in swampy lands they effectually 
destroyed rushesand other aquatic weeds, They are 
extensively used on the light sands upon the Adlantic 
coast, and are bought up at a shilling a bushel, in the 
towns anc cities upon our navigable waters, and trans- 
ported thither. There are immen-e quantit‘es of these 
ashes in the interior, on the sites of old asherics, which 
may be employed to great advantage to agriculture, 
whenever the agriculturists of frontier districts find 
time and disposition to arrest the deterioration of their 
lands. ‘Tbe small quantity of alkaline salt and gyp- 
sum which they contain, also, renders them much su- 
perior to common calcareous matter as a top dressing 
‘or every kind of grass. Sonp boilers’ ashes, according 
to the **Complete Grazier,”’ are alsv excellent on a peat | 
moss, in strong cold soils, when applied in the quan. | 
tity of two or three cart ioadsanacre. In Lancashire, | 
they have been found good and durable on dry pastures, | 
and have also been suceessfully used in other paris,end | 
in various proportions. They are gencrally consider- | 
ed better for pasture than erable, and crops of clover | 
lay have been more than doubled by them. The ef- 

' 
| 
| 








tect of this manure is, that it always destroys bugs and 
cermin of crery kind. Evidence of these latier facts 
insy be found in communications to the British Board 
of Agriculture, voi. vi. part ii.—Curtirator, 





Make yourown Measures. 

We give below a rule by which every one can easi- 
ly make his own measures. 

A barrel contains 10,752 eubie inches. A box 21! 
inches long, by 15 inches wide, and 28 inches deep, 
will hold just a barrel. 

A half barrel. Make a box for this 24 inches by 16, 
and 14 inches deep. Th's will contain 5,376 cubic 
inches, or just halt a barrel. 

A bushel. ‘this has 2,150 4-10 cubic inches. A 
bushel box will be 16 inches by 16 8 10 iaches square, | 
and & inches deep. 

Halt bushel A box 12 inches long by 11 2-19 inch- 
es wide, and 8 deep, will hold just balf a bushel. 

Peck. A box8 inches by 8 4-10 inches equare, and 
8 inches deep, is a peck. 

Haifa peck is 8 inches square and 4 2-10 inches 
deep, or 263 8-10! cubic inches 

A half gallon. This contains 134 4-10 eubie inch- 
es. A box 7 inches by 48-10 inches deep, has just 
that quantity. 

Quart. 4 inches by 4 inches 4 2-10dcep.— Balt. 
farmer. 





Agricultural Ranks of the several States. 

I: seems from a recent statistical statement, that the 
rank of the several States in agricultural productiona, 
is as follows: 


In Wool—1let, New York; 2d, Ohio; 3d, Vermon 

In Swine—lIst, Tennessee; 2d, Ohio; 3d, Key 
tucky, probably. 

In Lumber—1Ist, New York; 2d, Maine. 

Louisiana, of couree, raises the most Sugar. By 
there are immense quantities of maple or countr 
sugar, made in New York, Ohio, and other States, 

Looking at the above rauk of the leacing States, jj 
eight of the principal articles of agriculanal produe 
tion, some curious facts may be inferred. Firat: 
all the States in the Union, that which probably h 
and admitsof in future, the most various production, 
(not the greatest aggregate, ) is TennrssEr. The reg. 
son of this wil! be obvious trom an inspection of the 
tap. The State embraces both nerthern and souther, 
productions, the most fertile land, and the most abup, 
dant mineral resources. 

Secondly: 'The State capable of sustaining the lar. 
gest productions, is Onto. This is obvious from he 
position in re‘erence to Wheat, Corn, Hogs, Wool, 
end many other productions which are essential to the 
suetenance of human lile. 

Thirdly: The State which at this time produces the 
most in ageregate value, is New York. This is ew. 
ing to the combination of capital, experience, and pop. 
ulation. 

Looking to the means of sustaining a very great 
population, Ohio stands ahead of every other State; 
and it is this great fact, united with powerful moral 
causes, which has given it such an extraordinary 
growth. Fertile, alluvial lands have, over the whole 
earth, been the seat of the densest populations, and 
the most flourishing empircs.— Cincinnati Chronicle, 





An Act to Promote Agriculture, 
[Passed M y 5, 1841.] 
The People of the State of Nac York, represented 


in Senate und Assembly, do enact as follows : 


$1. The sum of eight thousand dollars per annum, 
shall be and hereby is appropriated for the term of 
live yeara, for the promotion of agriculture and house 
uold manufactures in this State, inthe manner follow. 
ing, to wit: 

To the county of Albany, the sum of two hundred 
and five dollars. 

Allegany, one hundred and twenty-three dollars. 

Broome, sixiy-scven dollars. 

Cattaraugus. eighty-six dollars. | 

Cayuge, one Lundred and tifty-one dollars. | 

Chautauque, one hundred and forty-three dollars. | 

Chemung, s xty two doilars. | 

Cienango, onc hundred and twenty-two dollars. 

Ciinton, eighty-four doilars. 

Columbia, one hundred and thirty-three dollars. 

Cortland, eeventy-tive dollars. 

Delaware, one hundred and six doliars. 

Dutchess, one hundrec and tifiy seven dollars. 

Erie, one hundred and eighty-six dollars. 

Essex, seventy-one dollara. 

Franklin, tiity dollars, 

Fulton and Hamilton, sixty doilars. 

Gencsee, one hundred and seventy-nine dollars. 

Grvene, ninety-one dollars. 

Herkimer, one hundred and twelve dollars. 

Jefferson, one hundred and eighty-three dollars, 

Kings, one hundred and forty-three dollars. 

Lewis, fifty-three dollars. 

Livingston, one hundred and seventeen dollars, | 

Madison, one hundred and twenty doilars. 

Monroe, one hundred and ninety-four dollars. 

Montgomery, one hundred and seven dol'ars. 

New York, nine hundred and fifty dollere, to the 
American Institute. 

Niagara, ninety-three dollars, 

Oncida, two hundred and fitty-five dollars, 

Onondaga, two hundred and four dollars, 

Ontario, one hundred and thirty dollars. 

Orange, one hundred and fifty-two dollars. 

Orieans, seventy-five dollars. 

Oswego, one hundred and thirty-one dollars, 

Otsego, one hundred and forty-eight dollare. 

Patnam, thirty-eight dollars, 

Queens, ninety-one dollars. 





In Wheat—Ist, Ohio; 2d, Virginia; 3d, New York. 
In Indian Corn—Ist, Tennessee; 2d, Virginia; 3d, 
hio. 

The results in Kentucky are not given. Itis pos- 








sible she might be second or third. 

In Potatoes—Ist, New York; 2d, Maine; 3d, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In Cotton—Ist, Mississippi; 2d, Alabama; 3d, 
Georgia. 


In Tobacco—Ist, Tennessee; 2d, Maryland, 3d, 





Virginia, 


Rensselaer, one hundred and eighty dollars. 
Richmond, thirty-four dollars. 

Rockland, thirty-six dollars. 

Saratoga, one bundred and twenty-one dollars. 
Schenectady, fifty-one dollars. 

Schoharie, ninety-seven dollars. 

Seneca, seventy-four dollars. 

Steuben, one hundred and thirty-eight dollars. 
St. Lawrence, one hundred and seventy dollars 
Suffolk, ninety-seven dollars, 

Sullivan, forty-seven dollars, 
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Tioga, sixty-one dollars. 

Tompkine, one hundred and fourteen dollars. 

Ulster, one hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 

Warren, forty dollars. 

Washington, one hundred and twenty-three dollars. 

Wayne, one hundred and twenty-six dollars. 

Westchester, one hundred and forty-six dollars. 

Yates, sixty-one dollars. 

And to the New York State Agricultural Society, 
eeven hundred dollars. 

§2. When the New York State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, and any county agricultural society now formed, 
or which may hereafter be formed in this State, or the 
American Institute in the city of New York, shall 
raise by voluntary subscription any sum of money, 

| 
| 





the president and treasurer shall make an affidavit of | 
the facts of the formation of such society, and of their 
having raised a certain sum, specifying the emount 
thereof, which affidavit shail be filed with the comp- 
troller of this State, who shall draw his warrant on the 
jreasurer for a sum equal to the amount of such volun- 
tary subscription, not however exceeding the amount 
to which euch county or State socicty would be enti- 
tled, according to the appointinent aforesaid. 

§. The New York State Agricultural Society and 
the several county agricultural societies now formed or 
which shall be formed in this State, during the contin- 
nance of this act, shall annually elect such and so ma- 
ny officers as they shall deem proper; and it shall be 
the duty of such officers annually, to regulate and | 
award premiums on such articles, productions and im- 
provements, as they may deem best calculated to pro- 
mote the agricu!tural and household manufacturing in- | 
teresa of this State, having especial reference tw the | 
nett profits which accrue, or are likely to accrue, from 
the mode of raising the crop or stock, or the fabrica- 
tion of the article thus offered, with the intention that 
the reward shail be given for the most economical or 
profitable mode of competition; provided always that 
before any premium shall be delivered, the person 
claiming the same, or to whom the same may be award- 
ed, shall deliver in writing to the president of the eo- 
ciety, as accurate a description of the process of pre- 
paring the soil, including the quantity and quality of 
manure applied, and in raising the crop, or feeding the | 
animal, as may be; and also of the expense and product 
of the crop, or of inverense in value of the animal, 
with the view of showing accurately the profit of culti- 
vating the crop, or feeding or fattening the animal. 

§4. The president of the State Agricultural Society, 
and the several presidents of the said county socicties, 
wo chall receive or expend asiy of the monies hereby | 
appropriated, shall annually, in the month of Decein- 
ber, transmit to the comptroller, a detailed account of 
the expenditure of all the moneys which shall come 
into their bands under this act, and stating to whom 
and for what purpose paid, with the vouchers thereol; 
and the said presidents of the several county agricul- 
tural societies shall, annually transmit in the month 
of December, to the Executive Committee of the 
New York Agricultura! Society, all such reports or re- 
turns as they are required to demand and receive from 
applicants for premiums, together with an abstract of 
their proceeding through the year. 

§5. The Executive committee of the New York 
State Agricultural Society shall examine all reports 
and returns made by the presidents of the county agri- 
cultural societies, and condense, ariange, and report 
the same, together with a statement of their own pro- 
ceedings, to the Secretary of State, in the month of 
January in each year. 

§6. The presidents of the several county socicti¢s, 
or delegates to be choson annually by them for the 
purpose, shall be ex-officio members of the New York 
State Agricultural Socicty. 

§7. It shail be the duty of the county clerks in the | 
several counties of this State, to cause notice to be | 
given in one or more newspapers in each county, of 
time and piace of a meeting to be held in such county 
for the purpose of organizing such county agricultural 
society; and notice thereof shall be given at least 
four weeks previous to euch meeting. 

§. This act shall take effect immediately. 

State af New York, This act having been rppro- 
Secretary's Office. § ved and signed by the Governor 
on the Sth of May, 1841, I do hereby certify bat the | 
same became a law on that day. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, 
Seeretaru of State. 








Flowers and their Odours. 

It has occurred to me, that the lovers of seecet flow- 
ers, who live on calcareous or limestone lands, may be 
benefitted by a knowledge of the fact, that disintegra- 
ted silex or sand, if not essential to the formation of 





| of increase as to be a terror to jarmers. 


the aroma of flowers, certain!y promotes it, and ren- 
ders it more abundant and delicate. Flowers of the 
richest perfume are the natives of sandy lande—Persia, 
Arabia, and the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
Roses, Violets, Loniceras or Honeysuckles, &c., in 
pots, should be supplied with a considerable portion of 
sand; and those growing in gardens and pleasure 
groundsalso. In many indigenous plants which are 
destitute of bark, the stem or culm is strengthened by 
silex, taken up by the spongeoles or elaborated by the 
organs of the plant from its elements. Analyeis de- 
tects it in considerabie quantities even in the stalks of 
wheat and Indian corn; and | believe in all the grasses, 
the flowers of which are aromatic. I incline to think, 
too, that in the rich calcareous lands of the west, away 
from the sandy alluvial soils of the rivers, grapes will 
be rendered of better body and will give wine of a su- 
perior quality, if sand, (instead of manure, when the 
land is rich,) be mingled with the soil; and I chould 
for these prefer even gravel to fine sand, JI am not 
aware that the experiment has been ma‘e in regard to 
the grape, but it is worth a trial, if analogies are good 
indices. Very truly sir, 


your ob’t. eerv’t. 
Wes. Far. & Gar.] JOHN LEWIS. 





To the Ladies. 


In our Inst, we promised to give some hints respect- 
ing the laying out and arranging ornamcntal grounds, 
for those in moderate circumstances. If persons can- 
not afford to keep a gardener, and have not much lei- 
sure to give it themselves, they had better not under- 
take with the mure dclicate species of shrubbery or 
flowers, however tempted by their beauty; but celect 
such kinds as will thrive and make the most show, 
with the least care and attention. The whole tribe of 
roses, with some few exceptions, are of this descrip- 
tion. They are easy to be obtained, increase rapidly, 
and though well repaying a careful cultivation, will 
still flourish and blcom under alm: st entire neglect— 


lamong these we will mention the Ohio Mulutlora, a 


flower indigenous with us; and though a rustic bel'e, 
scarce exceeded in beauty by her more cultivated sis- 
ters of the name. It will grow either from cuttings or 


| seeds, and so repidly as ina short time to overpay the 


trouble o' setting it. The same is true oi the fragrant 
sweet brier—a delightful ornament, and yet go liardy 
rs to be almost regardless of soil or of cultivation. The 
acarlei trumpet ereeper (we wont trouble you with the 
long names of flowers) is a plant that abounds along 


| our high-ways end he'ges; very showy, and co rapid 


fine purpose for overgrowing and concealing uneight- 
ly spots about your premises, and for planting on the 
north side of houses, where more delicate shrubbery 
often languishes. The various species of honeysuckle 
are ulso very easy to be obtained, as they will all grow 


| from cuttings and take care of themsclves with very 


little attention of yours. 

Iv is well fur you, if you intend to keep shrubbery, 
to have a little nursery of your slips end cuttings in 
some shady nook; where you can weed, water, and 
tend them all together. Do not crowd them s0 close 
that they will not have room to grow, for sometime 
before you remeve them. Very young slips, or shrub- 
bery, planted here and there along borders, requiring 
twice the time and care, besides deing liable to many 
accidents. Choose, if possible, a spot where your 
young proteges mey have the morning sun, but ce 
ehelicred from the heat of the after part of the day. 
Cut your slips just below a bud,—for every bud con- 
tains the rudiments of a root. {n this way you may 
raise all kinds of roscs, altheas, honcyeuckles, all the 
varieties of lilac, seringa, and flowering almonds, with 
very little time, trouble, or expense. The best time 
for setting out such a nursery, is ‘n the early part of 
the spring, when showers are frequent. Slips set af- 
ter this time require far more care and trouble. 

But the department of the garden on which you may 
rely most for elegance, variety, and constant succes- 
sion, ig undoubtedly the annuals, 

In regard to the raising of these, it is best to plant 
them together in a sort of nursery—designating the 
kind by labels, This bed you can protect with brush- 
wood from the ravages of domestic fowls, and other 
invaders ef flower borcers. This bed ehould be in a 
dry and warm situation; for the long rains which oc- 
cur in the spring of the year often seriously damage 
and retard the growth of early planted seeds. If the 
season be dry, yeu can water the sceds occasionally at 
evening, for moisture, as well as heat, is indispensable 
to germination. When the seeds are up, and before 
the roots have time to strike deep, remove them in lit- 
ue bunches with a transplanting trowel—taking care 
to have the earth well around the roots, Transplant, 


It answers a | 


if possible, when the skies give promise of a shower 
—but if your plants come to a proper state jor remo- 
val, and the skies do not ecem disposed to aecomme- 
date you, transplant in the evening; water and pro- 
| tect them for a day or two from the heat, by reversing 
a flower pot over them, leaving it off at night for the 
| benefit of the dew. 
| In planting annuals it isa common mietake to set 
too many inabunch. Perhaps four or five plants are 
set together, and the consequence is that all are emall 
jand puny. After your plants begin to deve op them- 
| scives, weed out the more slender ones, and leave on- 
ly one or two inabunch. Plant your diflerent bunch- 
es at avery good distance from each other, with refer- 
ence to the space which they wiil occupy. Thus we 
| have recna thrifty double balsam, in good ground, 
| spread over the face of more tan two feet all around, 
In many borders the flowers are crowded, and the gen- 
eral effect of them much injured, by not calculating 
beforehand the growth of cach specics, ~ Flowers 
should be set, too, with regard to the efiect of their co- 
lors in a border, with as much care as you would ar- 
range them ina bouquet. Pale and delicate flowers 
should be enlivened by brighter ones; and gay flaring 
co'ors relieved by rich bues. Thus the dark maroon 
tints of the scabious, or the deep blue of the larkepur, 
contrast finely with the golden tints of the coreopsis 
or marigold. 

In the department of creepers there are many onnu- 
als capable of producing sudden and beautiful effects, 
While your honeyeucklee and roses, &c. are in tain- 
ing, you can produce an immediate and very beautiful 
substitute in the scarlet beane, purple pea, and the 
varietics of convulyus, and many other annuals of the 
kind. In the garden of Mr. Jackson, near the Chevi- 
ot, may be seen eeven or eight varicties of creepers, 
extremely beautiful and rare, and come of thcm pos. 
sessing a freedom and rapidity of growth, that renders 
them worthy the atiention of those who wieh to wit- 
ness some immediate resulis from their horticultural 
efforts. Some of these grow from seeds, nnd others 
from roots, which increase very rapidly. We recom. 
mend aii our fair friends who wish to procure some- 
thing rare and beautiful in this department, to exam. 
ine his collection. 

If, after reading these few lines, eny of your read- 
ers say, ‘after all, this raising of flowers is going to 
be too much trouble !"’ We sey to thum—only ty it 
| —get your husband or brother, or bire some one to lay 
| you outa border and begin; and if you do not find 
j after n time, that nothing seems to be trouble that is 
| done witha willing mind, we are much misteken.— 


| Wes. Far. & Gardener. H. E. B. 8. 


| 








Modesty. 

Who shail win the prize?’ There was a meeting of 
the flowers, and the judge was appoinied to award the 
prize of beauty. ‘* Who shall win the prize ?”’ acke 
the rose, proudly stepping forward in blushing beauty, 
with full assurance of its winning worth. ‘*‘ Who 
hall win the prize ?’’ asks the rest of the flowers ns 
they come forward, each conscious of its attractions, 
ard ench equelly sure of receiving the awaid. ‘I 
will take a peep at the aseemblage.”’ thought the vio- 
let, not intending to make one of the compeny, ‘and 
see the beauties as they pass.”’ Just as it was raicing 
its modest head from its humble and retiring corner, 
and was looking in upon the meeting, the judge arcee 
to render his cecree. To the violet, says he, 1 awgrd 
the prize of beauty, for there is no urit more rare, 
none more enchantingly beautiful, slan—Mudesty. 





Time. 

It is a truism that time pasees rapidly away. The 
wheel is constantly revolving, and carrics with i: our 
zriefs and our joye—and finally life iseclf. The an- 
cients represented Time with a torelock, to ehow thet 
t ehould be seized without delay, and that if once lost, 
it cannot be secured. The duration of a man’s life 
should not be estimated by bis years, but by what he 
has accomplisied—by the uses which he hes made of 
‘time and opportunity. ‘Ihe industrious men lives 
longer than the drone—and by inuring our body to ex- 
exercise end activity—we shall more than double tLe 
years of our existence. 





‘‘The hundreds of idle young men scattered 
throughout the ceuntry, and lornging abort in our 
large towns, furnish indisputable evidence that many 
of the rising generation are contracting I nabits which, 
in after lie, must cause a large amount of eorrow and 
wretchednees... Labor is not respected asi ehould be, 
and the consequence is, that idleness takes the plac@ 
of industry, and poverty, ghastly and wietched, that 
of cheerfulnese and content.” 
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HE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 
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Letter from Annette. 
(AN EXTRACT.) 

Messrs. Eptrorns— * * * Iam pleased to ob- 
serve that youdo not forget your female readers, al- 
though they seem greatly to neglect you. It is a pity 
that my friend Fanny, and others of the sisterhuod, 
who have the ability, should be so unwilling to ‘let 
their lights shine.’ Such talents should not lie hid in 
a napkin, when their proper exercise would be pro- 
ductive of so much good. 

I have read the articlesof “ D. C.’’ on the Educa- 
tion of Farmers’ Children, with great eatisfuction; 
and [sincerely wish they could be read by every pa- 
rent in the land. The subject is one of great magni- 
tude, and the writer treata it with a masterly hand. 
I hope he will not leave it till he bas exhibited all ite 
beiringa, exposed the numerous evils which exist, an! 
pointed out the remecy. 

I heartily congratulate you, Messrs. Editors, on the 
t@3238 of yor g noble enterprise. 1am fully convin 
ed that the New Uenesee Farmer is destined to exert 

most powerful .itluence on the tarming community, 
he good effect of which will be manifested throughout 
ucceeding ages. The arrival of your monthly © i<8- 

senger ia always looked for with anxiety, and greeted 
with a hearty welcome by the inhabitants of maple 
grove; and should its editors chance to roam as far as 
oar shudy retreat, they may rely upon a must cordial 
reception. Iam sorry to hear of Mr. Bateham’s ill 
health—hope it is nothing serious. Why does he not 
relax himself awhile, and take a ramble among his 
numerous friends in the country, at this delightful sea- 
aon? He could thus better acquaint himself with the 
wants and feelings of his patrons, and observe whe'!- 
er they profit by the instructions they receive. * * 
Very respectfully, ANNETTE. 

Maple Grove, May, \84l. 

Remarks.—Now, Annette, just ‘cease your fun- 
ming :”’ the last paragraph of the above is two provo- 
kingly vantalizing to be patiently endured, althcug:. 
clothed in so much kindaese ** Roain as far as your 
shady retreat,’’ foreooth, when you know full well 
we have been puzzled in vain these twelvemonths to 
find out its location ! 

Mr. B. intends to spend some time in the country, 
as soon as circumstances will permit; and if Annete 
will make known her true locus hubitationis, he wil! 
not fail to visit the shady gruve. (Jf bis surmises are 
correct however, the journey will not bea very lengthy 
one ! )—Ebs. 





An Inquiry from Michigan. 

Messrs. Epitors—Can you send me the first vo'- 
nme of the New Genesee Farmer? I find thai bad 1 
com nenced taking your paper a year ago, | should 
have saved by the means more than a hundred times 
itzcost. [am convinced that however sma!l a farm 

.8 nan may cultivate, even if not more than half an acre, 
an agricultural paper may be of immense advantage to 
him—each number worih the cost of the volume. 

Respectfully yours, A. C. H. 


We can still furnish vol. 1.—Enps. 





Eastern Ploughs.—One of Howard's celebrated en- 
sy draught ploughs, and one of Prouty & Mears’ 
(mail sized) do. for sale at the Seed Store. 





Roonester, Monday, 
Jun 1, 1841. } 
MONEY MARKET. 


Bpecie, par. | N. England Bank Notes, par. 
astern Dref:s, 1 prt prein | Indiana, 19 4 dia, 
Peansylvania, 6 a 10 dis. | IiMinois, 15a do, 
bio, 10 @ 124 do. | United States, 24 4 do. 
Michigan, 25 do. | New Jersey, 3ais de. 
: 6410 do. 7a do. 


Piary land, Canada, 
usp’s’n Bridge3 a@ 7 do. 

The Money Market is rather easier now than it has been 
for some time past This is owing partly to the passage of 
the Appropriation Bil!, which will give relief to the Banks 
which were largely in advance to contractors on the public 
works. 

NEW YORK MARKET—May 27, 
I'rocr avo Meat —The arrivals of Western continue to 
be cv.. par tivey light, ani he market is very finn. South- 
ra is iJs0 searce, and a‘vancing. We quote Genesee at 
14a $004; Georgstown and .toward-s:. 4.874 a5 00, Ohio 
apd Mi-bigan 4 1:4; Richmond City Mills 4:5. Brandy- 
“fine Co™ Moa! is aivanciag: hhds 14.50, bbis 2.00, 


4 





Grain —The supplies of all descriptions are light, ana the 
prices are considerably enhanced. Northern Corn has sold 
at 63 a 65, weight; Southern do 59. Rye very scarce; 5s a 
6U demanded Southern Oats 37; Northern do 45 a 44, 

Sreps.—Some demand for Clover for export at7 a7}; 
Timothy 216 a $19 per tierce. 

At Philadelphia Fiour has advanced to $5. Penn white 
Wheat 109; Rye 60; Southern Rye 51a 52; Penn round 
Corn 60; Southern yellow do 57 258; white do 54055 — 
Oats 3 a 40. 

At Baltimore Flour has advanced 25. Howard-st. 5 75; 
supply light City Mills 5 00; small stock. Susquehanna 
5.00; light stock. Penn red Wheat 182109; Md Wheat 

15; Md white Corn 56 a 57, yellow do 59; Penn Rye 62; 
Md do 58; Md Oats 38 a 40. 
At Cincinnati Fiour has improved to 3 84. 
ENGLAND, 

Lonpon Corn Excnanoe, May 3.—At our market this mor- 
ning we had moderate fresh supplies of Eng’ish wheat. The 
announcenrent made by Lerd John Russeil in the House of 
Commons on Friday last regarding the corn laws, although 
it is allowed that the present government is too weak to car- 
ry any measure they may propose on the subject, had the ef- 
fect of rendering the trade dull this morning, and with a con- 
tinuance of very fine weather a decline of from 1s. to 2s. per 
qr. had to be submitted to both on English and foreign whext. 
and even at this reduction sales were low. In flour, no 
cbange occurred. 





Errata. 

Page 66, cel. 3, line 9 from hottom. for “ plant’? read plan. 
Page 67, col. 1, line 14 from bottom, for “‘so"’ read as. Pave 
71, col. 1, line 10 from bottom, for “ uplifted’? read uplifting, 
Page 75, col. 2, line 4, from bottom, after the word “ vear’’ 
expungethesemicoion Page 75, co). 2, line 44, from bottom. 
for “ Cayuga,’’ read Cayuga county Paze75, col. 2, line 16 
from bottom, for “ lightning.’ read lightnings. 








RUTA BAGA AND TURNIP SEEDS, 
Full and choice assoriment of Ruta Baga and other 
‘Turnip Seeds, are now on their way froin Englan |, and 
wiil in & few days be received at the Rochester Seed Store. 


BATEHAM & CROSMAN. 
June 1, 1841 


THETHOROUGH BRED HORSE 


YOUNG HENRY. 
HE PUBLIC are informe: that the above thorough bred 
Horse, raised by H. Woolsey, Long Island, and now 
owned by the gubscriber, will stand at O Culver's, Brigh:on, 
Mounr eco., and will be let to mares at fifteen dotlars the sea- 
son. Enclosed nn! good pasture willle provided, and all 
poseible care and attention will be paid to mares broughi 
trom: distance and left with the horse ; but no responsiLili- 

ty for accidents or escapes, sliould any occur. 

Pedisree. 

Young Henry was got hy Henry, the competitor of Eclipse, 
out of Sandhole, by Eelipse. Young Henry is now 7 years 
old on the 4thof June next; he is a splendid figure, with his 
poinis finely developed, he is a dark sorrel, and somewhat 
over 16 bands high. For further particulars, apply to 
OLIVER CULVER. 
brighton, Monroe Co,, N. Y., May 20, 1841. 


THE THOROUGH BRED HORSE, 
FLORIZEL. 


OR the information of those who may wish the stock of 
this celebrated horse, notice is hereby given, that he 
will stand for mares the ensuing season, it the stable of H. 
V. Weed, Geneseo; an: also ut the stable of the subseriber, 
in Goveland, where pasturage will be provided, and atten- 
tion paid to mares from a distance. 
c. H. CARROLL. 


May 15, ‘Sil. 
SILK WORM EGGs., 
ARGE White Peanut, and large Ninkin Peanut eggs; 
(ihe Sina Mirabel, and Mirabel jaune, of the French ,) 
and the common Sulphur varieties, are for sale at the See 
Store, by BATEHAM & CROSMAN, 
Rochester, April 1, 1®41. 














A FARM & COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 
FIRST RATE Farm, with new Buildings and Fences, 
situated only one and three-fourths of a mile from Ro- 

chester Post Office, on the Stage Road leading from Monrve- 

street, east. 

The Farm contains Fifty Acres of Ex::tlent Land, most of 
which is ina high state of cultivat on, « Two Story House, 
with a Wing and Coluinns in fro t, g od Barn, Carriage 
House, &c., about 300 Bearing Fru Tr +s of various kinds, 
good Water and Wood. More or’ ss G «dean be had with 
the Buildings, if desired. <A fine Hort -ultural Garden is 
now in progress adjoining said F:. m. 

This property is worthy the a..cntion of a purchaser, 
cither for farming purposes, or a pleasant place of residence, 
heing hear # good market, good schools and seminaries 

For further particulars, please apply at the house on said 
farm, or address, post paid, be 

c. INGERSOLL, 


Brighton, May 1, 1841, 





Rochester Post Office, N. Y. 


THE IMPORTED HORSE “ ALFRED,” 
ILL stand this sexson, commencing on the 22th of May, 
VY atthe stable of Mr. Rodney Russell, adjoining the old 
Norton Farm, Fast Bloomfield, Outario co., as follows, viz-: 
From Wednesday, May 12th, te Tuesday, May I+th ; Keun, 
Wednesday, May 26th, to Tuesday, June (st; from Wednes. 
day , June 9th, to Tuesday, June Lith; from Wednesday " June 
23rd, to Tuesday, June woth ; from Wetnesilay, July 7th te 
Tuesday, July 13th; and at Mr. G. Forden’s, near Genev 
the intermediate time.—TERMS, the sameas last season » 
Rochester, April, 1941. THOMAS WEDDLE. 





ed 
‘The Imported English Horse, **Emigrant,” 
\ JILL stand for Mares the ensuing season, at ihe barn of 
Mr. C Ashton, in Shelby, one mile west and bulf a 
mile south from Medina, Orleans Co., where be has stood 
the two last sensens, : 

It is but just to. say that he is not probably surpassed 
any horse in Western New York. Good judges whe were 
at the Fair in Rochester, las: fall, think thatif he had heen 
there he would have taken the premium without any doubt, 
His stock is right—just the thing for fermers and the mar. 
ket. Gentlemen who wish to raise good horses will do well 
to call and see.—He is extensively known in Livingstog 
county. T. H. ASHTON 

J SHERWOOD, 
R. L. CHASE, 
Medina, Orleans Co., March 9, 184t. 





ROCHESTER SEED STORE-=-1841, 


peng & CROSMAN, the proprie‘ors of thia wel 
known establishment, respectfully inform the public that 
they have now on hand a general assortment of superior 
English and American SUEDS of the growth of 1640, and 
ober articles in their line of business. 

For the FARM—choice varieties of Corn, Grain, Grass, 
Clover, &e., and seeds for Root Crops. such as Mangel Wurte 
ze], Sugar Beet, Carrot, Ruta Baga, English Turnip, &e, 

For the GARDEN—ali the most valuable and approved 
kinds of eseulent Vegetable Seeps. ‘Those which grow in 
erenter perfection in Europe, are annually imported from 
England ;—surh as the different varieties of Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli, Radish, Turnip &e. Onion seed is obtain. 
ed from Wethersficld, and other articles are raised for thig 
estaliishment with greai care. 

FLOWER SEEDS—ahout 200 varieties of the most beau. 
tiful and imteresting kinds.—(Price 50 cents per doz. papers.) 

ROOTS AND PLANTS—Choice kinds of Potatoes, As. 
paragus and Pie-plant roots, Cabbage, Cauliflower and other 
plants in their season. 

TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS, of various kinds, for the 
Farm end Garden And a large collection of valuable 
BOOKS on subjects connected with farming and gardening, 
silk culture, &e. 

SILK WORM EGGS—of different kinds, on band in their 
senson. 
tw CATALOGUES gratis on epplication. Merchants 
supplied with Seeds at wholesale, on liberal terms. Orders 
from a distance containing a remittance, or good city refer. 


ence, Will receive attention, 
BATEHAM & CROSMAN, 
Arcade Wall, Rochester, April 1, 1241. 





ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, JUNE 1, 1841, 


WHEAT, ....per bushel,....§ 88a 9] 


Si saccticnte  sacces” Miineania 
EE cccicteien. tdneese. ‘atesen 
aves. "sence Siibieee 


BEANS, White,.. ** cecece 
POTATO: ccc< ™ sovcce 
APPLES, Desert,. ‘ 
es BieE ccs  accece = Foroceee. @ 
CIDER, ..cccce barrel,eceee 100...... 150 
FLOUR, Superfine, “* ...... 4,25...... 4,40 
66 Fine, eco eee ef ae 4,00 
ORE, acceccscee ™ ccsvce Eeeriness 
PORK, Meas, ....+ ** .o0.0-11,M......12,00 
“ Prime,ccce ** ccccce BUO-000-. 11,8 
se Hog, .-.. 100 lbs.... 3,75-..... 4,00 
BEEP, scccccccce © cccc cee $00. cccee 4D 
POULTRY,......-per pound, 8...... 
EGGS, .......e+e-.per dozen, 


62}...... 75 
25 
38...... 50 


BUTTER, Fresh, .. per pound 10...... 124 
“ Firkin, ccc * see re | 
CTE COE cescccccccs ™ coe Brccese 
LARD, eee ee eeeee eee 66 eee eeeeee 
TALLOW, Clear, ...- * coe Bscccce 0 
Be: SOR ccccce © cco  Beseene 
SHFEP SKINS,....ench,... 87§-----. 1,00 


PEARL ASHES, ..100 be. .5,00...00. 

POT, = ocan  oslevienee 

WOOL, ....-.022.-pound,.. B0.eceee 

FIA, «:00:0:0:.000600000008ypocdsO0-ccces 1080 

GRASS SEED,....bushel,..1,50...... 2,00 

CLOVER, “..ccccce * 20cB,Wo.ccoce 

Tiiios © onan Case ene Gl 

PLASTER, (in bbis) per ton,6,00....... 

ad bulk(at Wheniland )3,50....26 

We have made several ailteraiions in our table of produce 
since our last. 

Wheat is now upto seven shillings and seven and three, 
and the supply is very small 

Oats are also in good demand rt thirty-one cents, 

Butter and Eggs are eagerly sought after at quoied prices 

Tke Produce Ma: kot is not very briek ct prowend. 

















